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NOTES  FROM  THE  DIRECTOR 


This  issue  of  Orbit  is  devoted  to  a discussion  of 
the  virtues  of  integration  of  the  curriculum,  now 
labelled  holistic  education. 

The  editors  of  of  this  issue  are  Jack  Miller 
(OISE)  and  Susan  Drake  (Brock  University). 
They  have  assembled  a collection  of  articles 
which  suggest  strategies  for  teaching  holistical- 
ly in  English  literature  and  science,  history  and 
mathematics,  at  both  an  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary level. 

The  place  for  the  reader  to  start,  in  my  view, 
is  with  the  articles  by  Jack  Miller  and  by  Ron 
Miller  who  provide  a clear  picture  of  what  is 
meant  by  holistic  education  and  why  it  stands  in 
opposition  to  the  movement  “Education  for 
Excellence”  (or  for  “Competitiveness,”  or 
“Accountability,”  or  “Restructuring”).  Perhaps 
future  issues  of  Orbit  will  be  devoted  to  the  Edu- 
cation for  Excellence  movement  and  allow  that 
group  an  opportunity  to  put  forward  their  views. 

Readers  should  look  at  the  articles  by  Susan 
Drake  and  by  Anne  Elliott  and  Sandra  Crux 
who  demonstrate  the  role  of  the  narrative  or  the 
story  in  a holistic  curriculum. 

The  exponents  of  holistic  learning  owe  a 
debt  to  the  Waldorf  moment.  I urge  readers  to 
look  at  Diana  Hughes’  article  on  Waldorf  edu- 
cation. 

Arthur  Kruger 
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Holistic  Education 
in  Practice 

JOHN  (JACK)  MILLER  AND  SUSAN  DRAKE 
Guest  Editors 


This  issue  of  Orbit  shows  a range  of 
approaches  to  holistic  education  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels. 
Although  there  is  diversity  in  holistic 
education,  it  is  important  to  identify  the 
fundamental  principles  underlying  these 
approaches. 

We  believe  that  holistic  education  is 
rooted  in  holism,  or  the  concept  of  an 
interconnected  reality.  Science  has  pro- 
vided us  with  this  vision  of  an  intercon- 
nected reality  in  subatomic  physics  and 
ecology.  As  Theilhard  de  Chardin  (1965) 
commented,  the  “farther  and  more 
deeply  we  penetrate  into  matter,  ...  the 
more  we  are  confounded  by  the  interde- 
pendence of  its  parts”  (pp.  43-44). 
Unfortunately,  we  have  not  fully  realized 
this  view  of  reality  as  we  tend  to  frag- 
ment and  separate  events  and  objects.  In 
our  school  curriculum  we  have  broken 
knowledge  down  into  subjects,  units,  and 
lessons.  Of  course,  some  of  this  “break- 
ing down”  is  necessary,  but  often  we 
have  failed  to  relate  the  pieces  to  each 
other  or  a larger  whole.  As  a result,  stu- 
dents can  feel  disconnected  from  learn- 
ing and  school. 

Holistic  education  seeks  then  to  con- 
nect students  to  knowledge,  community, 
and  life  on  this  planet.  Holistic  education 
differs  from  child-centred  education 
because  of  this  underlying  vision.  Holis- 
tic education  often  starts  with  the  child’s 
interests  but  with  the  purpose  of  connect- 
ing these  interests  to  a larger  context  or 
whole. 


John  (Jack)  Miller 

is  a Professor  in  the  Curriculum 
Department  at  OISE  and 
Head  of  the  OISE  Niagara 
Field  Centre. 


Susan  M.  Drake 

is  an  Assistant  Professor  at 
Brock  University,  Ontario. 


The  articles  in  this  issue  describe  how 
we  can  connect  the  child’s  interests  to 
math,  language,  history,  science  and  then 
how  we  can  integrate  these  subjects 
around  larger  themes. 

It  is  important  to  understand  the 
underlying  vision  of  holistic  education 
because  this  vision  is  also  found  in  many 
changes  occurring  on  the  planet,  such  as 
a deepening  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment Robert  Muller,  who  worked  in  the 
United  Nations  for  almost  a generation, 
noted  the  emergence  of  a holistic  per- 
spective in  the  United  Nations  in  the 
mid-1980s.  He  wrote:  “A  “holistic 
approach”  is  noticeable  everywhere.  I 
have  never  seen  anything  like  iL  A com- 
pletely new  dimension  is  entering  the 
United  Nations;  holistic  medicine,  holis- 
tic development  concern  with  the  whole 
human  being  and  the  whole  of  humani- 
ty” (1984,  p.  122). 

We  as  a human  family  are  beginning 
to  view  the  earth  as  sacred,  as  indigenous 
peoples  have  for  centuries.  This  sense  of 
the  sacred  is  part  of  a new  way  of  seeing 
and  relating  to  children,  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  planeL  We  believe,  then,  that 
holistic  education  is  not  just  another  fad 
or  innovation,  but  something  deeply 
rooted  in  nature  and  global  change. 
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Teaching 

the  Holistic 
Curriculum 


John  (Jack)  Miller 

Head,  OISE  Niagara  Centre 


In  the  past  four  years  I have  witnessed 
strong  interest  in  holistic  curriculum  at 
all  levels  of  the  educational  system 
including  individual  teachers,  schools, 
boards  of  education,  associations  of 
boards,  faculties  of  education,  and  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Education.  At  least 
seven  boards  of  education  have  devel- 
oped some  sort  of  initiative  in  holistic 
education.  The  Superintendents’  Cur- 
riculum Co-operative  which  represents 
the  large  school  boards  in  Ontario  has 
supported  two  projects  on  holistic  cur- 
riculum. One  project  has  resulted  in  a 
book,  Holistic  Learning:  A Teacher’s 
Guide  to  Integrated  Studies  (Miller, 
Cassie,  & Drake,  1990),  while  the  other 
project  has  focussed  on  the  development 
of  integrated  curriculum  for  the  transi- 
tion years,  which  is  described  by  Susan 
Drake  in  this  issue  of  Orbit. 

Holistic  education  is  based  on  the  idea 


of  connectedness  and  interdependence.  It 
attempts  to  move  away  from  a fragment- 
ed curriculum  to  one  where  subjects  are 
connected  and  even  integrated,  where 
analytic  and  intuitive  thinking  are  linked, 
where  the  connection  between  body  and 
mind  is  facilitated,  where  the  student 
feels  connected  to  the  community  of  the 
classroom,  the  school,  as  well  as  the  sur- 
rounding community,  where  there  is  an 
awakening  to  the  connection  to  the  earth 
and  its  processes,  and  where  the  student 
can  connect  to  the  deepest  part  of  his/her 
being,  the  Self. 

One  school  that  has  been  working 
with  holistic  curriculum  since  the  fall  of 
1988  is  Simcoe  Street  School  in  Niagara 
Falls,  a Kindergarten  to  Grade  8 school 
located  in  the  downtown  core.  A number 
of  schools  are  working  with  holistic/inte- 
grated curriculum  in  the  Halton  Region. 
Various  connections  are  being  used  in 
these  schools.  These  are  described  below. 

Subject  Connections  — Holistic  cur- 
riculum tries  to  draw  links  between  sub- 
jects. In  the  Halton  schools  this  has  been 


done  through  broad  themes  that  allow 
several  subjects  to  be  connected.  Theme- 
based  units  developed  so  far,  with  sever- 
al more  to  follow,  include  The  Art  of 
Investigation,  Community,  the  Environ- 
ment, Fame  and  Power,  Quest,  and 
Robotics.  In  delivering  these  units  the 
teachers  work  together  in  both  planning 
and  teaching. 

Teachers  and  administrators  report 
that  the  integrated  units  are  highly  moti- 
vating for  students.  Parents  of  children 
assigned  to  gifted  programs  want  their 
children  kept  in  the  integrated  program 
rather  than  withdrawn  for  special  atten- 
tion because  it  allows  children  to  pursue 
inquiry  in  an  in-depth  manner.  The 
librarian  finds  students  in  the  integrated 
program  use  the  resource  centre  more 
than  other  students  and  over  time  they 
become  more  independent  in  their  use  of 
the  learning  resource  centre.  One  vice- 
principal, when  asked  how  the  students 
were  responding  to  the  program,  said 
they  were  “ecstatic”  and  he  added  that 
some  could  hardly  wait  to  get  to  school. 
Every  teacher  involved  in  the  program, 
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even  those  who  had  concerns  about 
aspects  of  the  integrated  curriculum, 
commented  on  the  positive  response  of 
students.  Integrated  curriculum,  howev- 
er, requires  a great  deal  of  planning  and 
collaboration  and  its  implementation 
must  be  developed  carefully. 

At  Simcoe  Street  School,  whole  lan- 
guage is  used  in  the  primary  division  to 
integrate  subject  matter.  A story  told  to 
the  class  provides  a springboard  for  inte- 
grating other  subjects  such  as  math,  visu- 
al arts,  science,  dance,  and  writing.  Fairy 
tales  are  used  to  initiate  role  playing, 
dramatization,  puppetry,  music,  and 
movement. 

Analytic  Thinking  / Intuitive  Thinking  — 

Holistic  curriculum  attempts  to  restore  a 
balance  between  linear  and  intuitive 
thinking.  One  vehicle  used  extensively  to 
restore  this  connection  is  visualization, 
or  guided  imagery,  where  students  use 
their  mind’s  eye  to  imagine  a particular 
set  of  events.  For  example,  students  lis- 
tening to  a story  can  see  themselves  as 
one  of  the  characters.  A teacher  at  Sim- 


coe Street  School  doing  a Lost  Island 
unit  had  students  visualize  themselves  as 
being  stranded  on  the  island.  Visualiza- 
tion is  also  used  in  the  language  arts  cur- 
riculum. Teachers  took  students  on 
guided  imagery  trips  such  as  an  Under- 
sea Adventure  and  then  asked  students  to 
write  a story  about  their  journey.  Visual- 
ization can  also  be  used  with  poems 
which  are  rich  in  images.  Students  keep 
their  eyes  closed  while  the  poem  is  being 
read  so  that  their  imaginations  can  be 
fully  engaged. 

A school  in  Halton  Board  is  experi- 
menting with  the  use  of  visualization  to 
enhance  spatial  abilities  which  will  in 
turn  increase  math  abilities.  We  live  in 
an  age  of  hyperactivity  and  students 
often  have  difficulty  settling  down  and 
being  attentive.  Visualization  has  proven 
to  be  an  effective  relaxation  tool 
(Samuels  & Samuels,  1975). 

Metaphor  can  also  be  used  to  make 
connections  between  linear  and  intuitive 
thinking.  By  definition,  metaphor  asks 
the  individual  to  make  connections 
between  concepts  that  arc  normally  not 
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connected.  By  using  metaphor,  the  stu- 
dent can  begin  to  learn  to  play  with 
ideas,  a very  important  part  of  the  cre- 
ative process. 

Metaphor  and  visualization  can  help 
students  develop  what  Marsha  Sinetar 
(1991)  calls  the  “21st  century  mind.” 
Sinetar  suggests  that  the  traditional  mind 
is  egocentric,  focusses  on  detail,  tends  to 
polarize  and  separate,  and  is  fear  moti- 
vated. In  contrast,  the  21st  century  mind 
is  integrative,  focusses  on  the  whole, 
resolves  paradoxes,  and  is  motivated  by 
love.  Our  planet,  as  it  heads  into  the  21st 
century,  desperately  needs  the  kind  of 
consciousness  that  Sinetar  outlines  in  her 
book.  Holistic  curriculum  provides  one 
means  of  developing  this. 

Body-Mind  — The  body-mind  connec- 
tion can  be  facilitated  at  the  primary 
level  through  movement  education.  At 
Simcoe  Street  School,  movement  can 
easily  be  linked  with  the  language  pro- 
gram as  students  can  move  like  the  ani- 
mals they  are  studying.  Other  movement 
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JACK  MILLER  continued 

activities  which  are  connected  to  the  lan- 
guage program  include  action  songs, 
chants,  finger  plays,  and  puppetry.  Stu- 
dents move  to  music  as  well.  With  the 
older  children,  drama  and  improvisation 
can  be  used.  Drama  and  spontaneous 
improvisation  are  used  extensively  at 
Simcoe  Street  as  they  allow  the  students 
to  connect  their  actions  and  feelings. 
Skits  based  on  topics  the  students  are 
studying  are  used  frequently. 

Community  Connections  — Holistic 
curriculum  attempts  to  build  a strong 
sense  of  community  in  the  classroom  and 
in  the  school.  In  Halton  Region,  co-oper- 
ative small  group  learning,  which  gener- 
ally builds  a strong  sense  of  interdepen- 
dence among  the  students  (Johnson, 
Johnson,  & Holubec,  1990),  is  used 
extensively  in  conjunction  with  integrat- 
ed curriculum.  Students  often  work  in 
small  groups  on  activities  related  to  the 
main  theme. 

At  Simcoe  Street,  several  teachers 
employ  a buddy  system  for  reading. 
Older  students,  who  learn  responsibility 
skills,  work  with  younger  ones  to  help 
them  read.  In  both  the  Halton  schools 
and  Simcoe  Street,  the  holistic  curricu- 
lum facilitates  the  integration  of  students 
with  different  needs  into  the  regular  cur- 
riculum. Integrated  curriculum  allows 
the  teacher  to  view  student  performance 
in  a number  of  subject  areas  and  thus, 
unlike  a rotary  system,  the  teacher  is  able 
to  deal  more  directly  with  the  whole 
child. 

Earth  Connections  — One  of  the  units 
that  is  being  used  in  Halton  is  a study  of 
the  environment.  It  encourages  both 
investigation  of  and  sensitivity  to  the 
subject.  Native  and  aboriginal  peoples’ 
literature  are  also  used  to  help  awaken 
more  deeply  the  connection  to  die  earth. 

Self  Connections  — Emerson  (1903) 
wrote  in  his  journal  that 

"a  man  finds  out  there  is  someone  in  him 
that  knows  more  than  he  does.  Then  he 
comes  presently  to  the  curious  question, 
Who’s  who?  Which  of  these  two  is  really 
me?  the  one  that  knows  more  or  the  one 
that  knows  less:  the  little  fellow  or  the 
big  fellow”  (p.  190). 

With  the  big  Self  we  feel  connected  to 
others  and  in  harmony  with  things;  it  is 


also  our  ultimate  source  of  wisdom  and 
compassion.  The  big  Self  can  be  devel- 
oped through  children’s  literature, 
myths,  and  fairy  tales.  Jonathan  Cott 
(1981)  suggests  that  children’s  literature 
“brings  us  back  to  experiencing  our  ear- 
liest and  deepest  feelings  and  truths.  It  is 
our  link  to  the  past  and  a path  to  the 
future.  And  in  it  we  find  ourselves”  (p. 
xxii).  Children’s  literature,  rich  in 
imagery  and  stimulating  to  the  child’s 
imagination,  is  used  extensively  in  Sim- 
coe Street  and  the  three  Halton  schools. 

Personal  expression  through  the  arts 
and  journal  writing  also  help  realize  the 
big  Self.  Several  teachers  at  Simcoe 
Street  use  journals  to  encourage  students 
to  reflect  on  their  own  experience.  They 
have  students  record  not  only  the  events 
in  their  lives  but  also  their  feelings  and 
reactions  to  events.  Teachers  who  used 
journal  writing  would  often  dialogue 
with  students  about  what  they  were 
experiencing.  For  some  teachers  this 
became  one  of  the  most  powerful  ways 
they  had  encountered  of  getting  to  know 
the  students  and  responding  to  their 
needs. 

Ultimately,  the  holistic  curriculum  must 
come  from  the  teacher’s  big  Self.  If  the 
teacher  is  caught  in  his  or  her  ego,  then 
teaching  can  become  a series  of  mini- 
battles with  students.  Teaching  from  “the 
big  fellow”  allows  teaching  to  become 
truly  satisfying  work. 

How  can  we  access  the  big  Self?  First 
of  all,  slow  down.  Each  year  it  seems  our 
lives  speed  up  and  we  are  caught  in  more 
busyness.  Instead  of  the  busyness,  we 
can  give  ourselves  more  time  to  go  from 
point  A to  point  B. 

Second,  learn  to  be  mindful  (i.e., 
attentive).  I believe  that  more  than  any- 
thing our  students  want  our  full  attention. 
If  somehow  we  are  caught  in  our 
thoughts  and  are  not  present  for  our  stu- 
dents, then  alienation  can  develop 
between  ourselves  and  them.  So  learn  to 
be  present  and  pay  attention  during  the 
day,  even  to  the  small  things.  Often  we 
can  go  for  a walk  and  be  preoccupied 
with  the  Visa  bill  or  a problem  at  work; 
instead,  we  can  let  go  of  our  thoughts 
and  feel  the  wind  on  our  face  and  listen 
to  the  sounds  of  nature.  By  developing 
our  attention  we  gradually  develop  a 
powerful  presence  that  our  students  can 
respond  to. 

Third,  try  some  form  of  contempla- 
tion. I ask  students  in  my  course  in 
Holistic  Curriculum  at  OISE  to  meditate 


and  then  report  on  their  experience  in 
journals  they  submit  to  me.  Most  stu- 
dents begin  to  experience  beneficial 
changes  in  their  lives  within  a few  weeks 
as  they  feel  both  more  relaxed  and  ener- 
getic. The  benefits  of  meditation  have 
been  described  in  the  following  way; 

“When  you  begin  your  meditation  prac- 
tice, you  experience  meditation  as  one  of 
your  activities  during  the  day  ...  you 
begin  to  experience  all  of  the  activities  of 
the  day  as  happening  within  medita- 
tion.... It  seems  as  though  you  are  liter- 
ally meditating  all  day.  The  events  of  life 
are  surrounded  by  a tremendous  sense  of 
peace,  presence  and  focus....  You  feel 
that  every  single  thing  you  do  even  the 
most  casual  activity  is  in  some  way  puri- 
fying the  environment  around  you” 
(Tart,  1990,  pp.  166-167). 

Finally,  laugh.  We  know  from 
research  done  by  Cousins  (1979)  and 
Moody  (1978)  that  laughter  can  be  heal- 
ing. The  English  author  Chesterton  said, 
“Angels  can  fly  because  they  take  them- 
selves lightly.”  Laughter  in  the  class- 
room can  let  learning  be  a joyful  activity, 
an  act  of  delight. 

By  slowing  down,  being  mindful, 
contemplating,  and  laughing  we  can 
nourish  and  sustain  our  inner  life.  By 
nourishing  our  own  inner  life,  we  find 
that  we  have  greater  energy  and  internal 
resources  to  meet  the  demands  of  our 
students  and  our  work. 
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Seeing  the  big 
picture,  or  whole 
story,  through  a 
collaborative 
jigsaw  tends  to 
increase  awareness 
of  the  need 
for  a new  story. 


Susan  M.  Drake 

Assistant  Professor,  Brock  University 


A Novel  Approach 
to  Integrated 
Curriculum 

THE  STORY  MODEL 


The  Story  Model  is  a generic  curriculum 
that  can  be  used  at  any  age  level  to  exam- 
ine a wide  variety  of  inquiry  topics.  Our 
work  in  developing  it  (see  Drake,  Beb- 
bington,  Laksman,  Mackie,  Maynes,  & 
Wayne,  1992)  was  sponsored  by  the 
Ontario  Curriculum  Superintendents’ 
Cooperative.  Six  representatives  of  differ- 
ent subject  areas  from  different  Ontario 
boards  met  periodically  for  over  a year  to 
develop  the  project.  The  result  was  a 
transdisciplinary  approach  — that  is,  a 
process  of  inquiry  which  transcends  the 
disciplines  as  we  presently  define  them. 

The  transdisciplinary  approach  sets 
the  theme  or  inquiry  topic  in  its  real-life 
context;  in  doing  so,  the  boundaries  of 
traditional  disciplines  blur,  facilitating 
the  connection  of  content  to  the  real 
world  that  we  live  in. 

This  transdisciplinary  curriculum 
emphasizes  the  story  as  a way  of  know- 
ing. Humans  are  storytelling  animals. 
We  know  first  through  our  personal  story 
as  a way  of  organizing  personal  experi- 
ence. This  knowing  is  then  influenced  by 
our  cultural  story  which  is  in  turn  influ- 
enced by  a global  story.  Thus  the  cur- 
riculum can  work  on  several  levels,  but 
its  intent  is  to  facilitate  both  personal 
change  and  social  change. 

The  Story  Model  is  a generic  curricu- 
lum that  seems  to  work  for  any  number 
of  topics  or  issues  — for  example, 
clothes,  trees,  body  language,  cars. 


music,  Easter,  hairstyles,  gender  issues, 
constitutional  issues,  poverty,  conflict 
resolution.  The  theme  is  examined  in  its 
real-life  context  This  is  done  by  explor- 
ing the  connections  that  emerge  when 
the  inquiry  focus  is  set  within  a transdis- 
ciplinary web.  This  web  is  created  by 
putting  the  focus  in  the  centre  of  a large 
piece  of  paper;  around  the  edges  of  the 
centre  are  trigger  words  such  as  society, 
politics,  law,  economics,  media,  environ- 
ment, global,  and  technology.  Students 
then  brainstorm  about  how  the  focus  is 
connected  to  the  trigger  words  on  the 
periphery.  During  this  process  it  will 
quickly  become  apparent  how  the  “facts” 
dealt  with  are  interconnected. 

Beginning  with  any  inquiry  topic  cho- 
sen by  student  or  teacher,  the  transdisci- 
plinary web  facilitates  weaving  together 
the  interconnections  to  create  a picture  of 
the  North  American  context  in  which  we 
live  and  learn.  The  curriculum  identifies 
this  context  or  word  picture  as  a cultural 
story  that  North  Americans  are  constant- 
ly being  told  through  the  media,  church- 
es, governments,  and  schools.  This 
cultural  story  is  so  internalized  that  we 
often  don’t  realize  how  it  colours  our 
personal  stories  and  guides  our  actions 
both  as  individuals  and  as  a society. 

When  Grade  9 students  used  the 
model  to  study  trees,  they  began  by  re- 
flecting on  personal  stories.  Everyone 
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had  had  a memorable  experience  with 
trees  and  this  set  the  stage  for  examining 
the  real  life  socio-political-economic 
context  of  the  cultural  story.  Working 
from  the  transdisciplinary  web  students 
quickly  connected  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  in  Canada  to  the  cutting  down 
of  the  Amazon  forests.  Identifying  the 
cultural  story  inevitably  leads  to  an 
examination  of  what  is  happening  on  the 
planet.  Again,  this  reflects  our  real-life 
context  of  living  in  a global  culture. 

Teaching  The  Story  Model 

The  teacher  who  wishes  to  adapt  this 
curriculum  in  the  classroom  can  begin 
with  posting  a large  diagram  of  “A  Story 
Model”  that  shows  the  students  the 
“whole  picture.”  Any  topic  can  be  select- 
ed; however,  the  process  works  much 
better  if  the  focus  is  specific  as  in 
“trees,”  rather  than  very  general  as  in 
“the  environment.”  The  following  steps 
have  been  adapted  from  Feinstein  and 
Krippner  (1988).  They  make  up  the 
stages  of  teaching  the  story  model. 

1.  Develop  the  “cultural  story”  by  exam- 
ining the  inquiry  topic  through  the 
transdisciplinary  web.  A premise  of 
this  curriculum  is  that  the  cultural 
story  isn’t  working  as  well  as  it  could 
be.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
explore  why.  This  may  be  difficult  if 
the  story  is  too  narrowly  developed. 
For  example,  when  studying  the  topic 
of  “cars,”  teenage  students  start  with 
believing  that  the  story  is  working; 
they  either  know  someone  with  a 
sporty  car  or  they  can’t  wait  until  they 
get  their  own.  (This  is  the  personal 
story  as  a way  of  knowing.)  However, 
once  students  direct  their  explorations 
through  the  transdisciplinary  web, 
they  are  forced  to  recognize  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  auto-related 
industries  that  are  probably  happening 
in  their  very  communities.  When  they 
examine  the  topic  through  the  envi- 
ronmental lens,  they  see  that  cars  pol- 
lute and  directly  contribute  to  the 
decrease  in  the  ozone  layer.  This  is 
just  the  beginning  of  the  connections 
to  be  made  when  the  car  is  explored 
in  its  real-life  context.  Suddenly,  per- 
sonal stories  are  threatened.  It  be- 


comes clearer  that  the  cultural  story 
isn’t  working  anymore. 

2.  How  did  we  get  here?  This  is 
answered  by  examining  where  we 
have  been  through  the  same  multiple 
lenses  of  the  transdisciplinary  web.  In 
keeping  with  the  story  motif,  the  past 
is  called  the  “old  story.”  Since  it  is 
being  explored  as  a story  it  will  have 
values  embedded  in  it.  The  old  story 
does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  that 
far  back  in  time  (how  far  is  up  to  the 
teacher  and  students);  what  is  impor- 
tant is  to  discover  the  values  that  have 
led  us  up  to  the  present  day.  The 
explicit  values  tend  to  be  indepen- 
dence, autonomy,  achievement,  and 
power.  A closer  examination  reveals 
the  implicit  values  of  consumerism, 
materialism,  and  even  greed. 

3.  This  stage  involves  examining  the 
future  through  two  different  perspec- 
tives; each  view  should  incorporate  a 
transdisciplinary  focus.  First,  students 
can  explore  the  future  of  the  inquiry 
topic  if  we  continue  to  act  and  behave 
the  way  that  we  do  now.  Essentially 
this  involves  projecting  ourselves  into 
the  future  and  seeing  where  the  values 
of  today  are  taking  us.  Seen  from  a 
global  perspective,  the  students  will 
usually  find  that  there  will  not  be  a 
future  if  we  continue  to  act  in  ways 


that  are  destroying  the  planet  Second, 
the  students  can  explore  what  the 
ideal  future  might  be.  There  are  dif- 
ferent versions  of  this  ideal  that  have 
been  proposed  by  groups  such  as 
futurists,  environmentalists,  and 
Amnesty  International. 

4.  This  stage  involves  collaboratively 
developing  the  “new  story.”  This  is  a 
new  cultural  story  that  will  guide  indi- 
viduals to  act  in  new  ways.  Although 
we  do  not  tell  students  what  this  new 
story  should  be  (for  only  they  can 
develop  it  in  a way  that  may  be  effec- 
tively internalized),  the  emphasis  is 
on  values  of  love,  caring,  compassion, 
co-operation  and  collaboration,  equal- 
ity for  all  people,  and  respecting  and 
nurturing  the  planet. 

This  collaboration  is  not  easy.  The 
path  is  not  clear-cut  and  involves  a 
dilemma  for  the  students  to  discover 
and  engage  in  reconciling.  For 
humans  will  not  behave  in  ideal  ways 
at  all  times.  As  well,  there  are  many 
good  things  in  our  world  today  we 
would  not  like  to  abandon  yet  they  are 
problematic.  For  example,  the  car 
offers  an  excellent  system  of  trans- 
portation while  at  the  same  time  is  a 
major  contributor  to  pollution. 

Yet  a new  story  seems  possible.  In 
recent  years  our  culture  has  recon- 
structed the  cultural  story  on  smoking. 
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Canada  has  reduced  its  percentage  of 
smokers  by  more  than  any  other 
nation  in  the  world.  Thus,  we  have 
internalized  a “new  story”  around 
smoking.  In  most  segments  of  society 
it  is  no  longer  as  acceptable  to  smoke. 
The  values  in  the  story  have  changed. 
(Now  we  need  young  girls  to  internal- 
ize the  new  story!)  Education  and  leg- 
islation have  been  two  critical  factors 
in  the  reconstruction  of  this  new 
story. 

5.  This  next  stage,  the  action  stage, 
involves  connecting  the  new  story  to 
the  personal  story.  Once  students  have 
articulated  new  values  it  becomes 
necessary  to  act  upon  them.  This  can 
involve  group  projects  such  as  writing 
a letter  to  the  local  M.  P.  or  making 
individual  commitments  to  behave  in 
new  ways.  Students  can  be  involved 
in  goal  setting  exercises  and  can  set 
contracts  with  each  other  to  encour- 
age personal  change. 

A Collaborative  Jigsaw 

This  curriculum  can  be  adapted  to  any 
age  level.  As  students  become  older,  the 
exploration  obviously  becomes  more 
sophisticated.  The  student  as  researcher 
is  a key  to  the  richest  interpretation  of 
the  entire  story.  After  developing  the 
transdisciplinary  web  around  the  focus  of 
inquiry,  students  choose  an  area  of  inter- 
est they  would  like  to  explore  either  indi- 
vidually or  as  a group.  Since  the 
connections  possible  through  this  type  of 
webbing  seem  infinite,  students  should 
be  able  to  find  a relevant  and  personally 
meaningful  entry  point.  The  teach- 
er/librarian becomes  an  important 
resource.  Working  through  a computer 
data  base,  students  quickly  discover  how 
their  particular  topic  of  interest  is  con- 
nected to  other  things.  The  daily  newspa- 
pers are  important  sources  of  data  for 
developing  the  on-going  story. 

As  a class,  students  can  be  involved  in 
activities  that  facilitate  the  development 
of  the  entire  story.  Near  the  end  of  the 
unit  they  can  present  their  versions  of  the 
old  and  new  story  for  the  “puzzle  piece” 
that  they  have  been  researching.  This  is 
very  powerful.  While  students  arc  work- 
ing on  only  one  piece  of  the  puzzle,  it  is 
easy  to  think  that  it  isn’t  very  significant. 
However,  when  they  hear  the  whole 


story  from  so  many  different  angles,  stu- 
dents get  a profound  sense  of  how  the 
cultural  story  colours  how  we  think  and 
behave.  For  example,  the  pervasiveness 
of  gender  bias  became  frighteningly 
clear  when  small  groups  presented  their 
old  and  new  stories  on  personally  select- 
ed topics  of  exploration;  these  included 
gender  and  math  and  science,  spirituali- 
ty, administration,  parenting,  nursing, 
and  children’s  literature.  Seeing  the  big 
picture,  or  whole  story,  through  a collab- 
orative jigsaw  tends  to  increase  aware- 
ness for  the  need  for  a new  story.  At  the 
same  time,  students  are  creating  this  new 
story  collectively. 

A Holistic  Curriculum 

Following  are  several  suggestions  for 
adapting  this  model  to  your  classroom 
situation: 

1.  When  the  inquiry  focus  is  one  that  is 
traditionally  placed  under  the  science 
or  technology  umbrella,  it  is  easier  for 
the  curriculum  to  be  truly  integrated. 

2.  Let  the  real-life  context  be  your  class- 
room. For  example,  there  are  many 
people  in  the  community  who  have 
stories  to  tell  that  will  enlighten  stu- 
dents on  any  topic  of  inquiry.  As  well, 
there  are  probably  local  settings  and 
organizations  that  can  be  used  as  field 
trip  sites  where  there  is  wealth  of 
information  to  be  found. 

3.  This  curriculum  is  a process.  Using 
this  story  framework,  students  can 
explore  issues  or  topics  for  a month  to 
a year.  Slowly  the  idea  of  the  story  as 
a way  of  knowing  individually  and 
culturally  will  make  more  and  more 
sense  as  students  weave  together 
more  and  more  connections.  As  teach- 
ers, we  need  to  trust  that  this  process 
is  happening;  certainly,  as  the  curricu- 
lum unfolds,  most  teachers  find  them- 
selves acquiring  a deeper  understand- 
ing of  interconnections  and  interde- 
pendence from  a global  perspective  . 

4.  Students  can  be  very  creative.  If  they 
arc  asked  to  present  their  work  in  an 
innovative  way,  they  will  produce 
plays,  mimes,  songs,  puppet  shows, 
dances,  and  even  art  work.  This  is  a 
very  effective  way  to  present  scientif- 


ic findings.  Imagine  a play  on  photo- 
synthesis with  the  main  characters 
being  green  plants,  carbon  dioxide, 
and  oxygen. 

5.  Connect  the  personal  stories  as  often 
as  possible  to  the  content  area.  Story- 
telling abilities  can  be  enhanced  with 
a little  practice.  We  connect  here  at  a 
fundamental  human  ievel.  Everyone 
has  a story. 

6.  Strategies  often  associated  with  holis- 
tic curriculum  are  encouraged,  such  as 
creative  problem  solving,  journals, 
collaborative  learning,  metaphor,  and 
visualization.  Lazear’s  (1991)  book 
applying  multiple  intelligences  to 
classroom  activities  is  helpful. 

7.  Joseph  Campbell  (1988)  noted  that 
that  in  this  age  of  alienation  and  frag- 
mentation, young  people  have  a diffi- 
cult decisions  to  make  and  are 
responding  with  choices  leading  them 
to  drugs,  alcohol,  and  suicide.  He 
pointed  out  that  ancient  people  had 
myths,  story,  and  ritual  to  guide  them. 
He  lamented  that  today  we  have  no 
central  story  and  called  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a modem  one.  Thomas  Berry 
(1988),  a noted  eco-theologian,  also 
calls  for  the  creation  of  a new  story  of 
the  universe  that  will  save  the  planet 
from  human  destruction. 

The  creation  of  a new  story  sounds 
like  a lofty  ambition,  fit  for  only  the 
master  storytellers.  However,  Campbell 
urged  educators  to  begin  the  task,  for  it  is 
in  the  schools  that  its  creation  must 
begin.  This  curriculum  offers  a starting 
point  to  answer  Campbell’s  call. 
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Head,  English  Department,  Park  View 
Education  Centre,  Bridgewater,  Nova 
Scotia 

In  a recent  reading  of  Lord  of  the  Flies 
with  tenth  graders,  I thought  of  how  it  is 
that  our  Simon-natures  are  the  first  to  be 
silenced  or  killed.  Simon  is  the  epileptic 
boy  on  Golding’s  island,  the  embodi- 
ment of  solitary  courage,  spiritual 
insight,  and  love  of  nature,  evident  in  his 
delight  in  the  solitude  of  his  “leafy 
bower”  and  his  meditation  on  candle 
buds  and  butterflies.  One  reading  of 
Golding’s  allegory  suggests  that  Simon, 
an  allusion  to  Petros,  the  “rock,”  is  a 
Christ  figure,  displaying  compassion  for 
the  “littluns,”  spiritual  toughness  in 
struggling  with  the  Lord  of  the  Flies 
itself,  and  sacrifice. 

Some  of  these  same  tenth  graders  in 
another  course  had  been  introduced  to 
readings  of  Old  Testament  texts  which 
had  led  some  of  them  to  see  sacred  texts 
as  mythic  and  hence,  in  an  erroneous 
point  of  view,  untrue.  What  do  our 
courses  and  canons  and  resulting  discus- 
sions do  for  our  Simon  natures?  Do  we 
acknowledge  the  little  Simons  within? 

All  too  often  the  culture  of  public 
schooling  is  characterized  by  a denial  of 
spirit  and  a flight  from  any  ideas  of  the 
transcendent  — by  Simon-killing  and 
denying  or  ignoring  our  spiritual  nature. 
Yet  the  emptiness  of  a materialistic  cul- 
ture creates  a hunger  for  spiritual  cen- 
tring. In  these  days  spirituality  is 
becoming  a rather  trendy  commodity. 
Publications  and  seminars  invite  a ready 
market  to  explore  spirituality  and  its 
intersection  with  myriad  human  activi- 
ties; women  and  men  gather  separately 
to  get  attuned  to  their  feminine  and  mas- 
culine spiritualities;  parents  seek  schools 
that  adhere  to  ethical  stances;  the  quests 
for  alternatives  to  public  schooling,  like 
the  Steiner  model,  increase. 

A way  to  renewal  in  teaching  comes 
through  the  birth  of  new  metaphors. 
Often  more  traditional  metaphors  impose 


Calling  the 
Lapsed  Soul” 

Spirituality  in  English  Teaching 


ways  of  thinking  at  odds  with  both  learn- 
ing and  personal  growth.  The  spiritual  is 
at  the  core  of  being  human.  Auden  spoke 
of  the  “wild  prayer  of  longing,” 
Wordsworth  wrote  of  the  “sense  sub- 
lime,” while  Goethe  addressed  the  “holy 
longing”  that  “sweeps  you  upward.” 
Montessori  educators  see  students  as 
“spiritual  embryos,”  Assagioli  refers  to 
the  “higher  self’  that  is  the  spiritual  cen- 
tre, and,  more  recently,  Maria  Harris 
reminds  us  that  humanity  has  been  gifted 
with  a religious  imagination. 

Convinced  of  the  advantages  of  holis- 
tic pedagogies  for  students  both  person- 
ally and  academically,  in  the  third 
decade  of  my  teaching  I have  been  mov- 
ing towards  the  metaphor  of  teaching  as 
a spiritual  exercise.  In  “Walden  Within” 
(Mehlman,  1989),  I described  how  litera- 
ture, meditation,  Taoist  and  transcenden- 
talist  writers,  and  personal  writing  in 
natural  settings  assist  students  in  their 
holistic  and  spiritual  growth.  The  mod- 
em ecology  movement  emphasizes  that 
people’s  spirits  need  contact  with  some- 
thing live  and  not  human.  In  Reading 
Men  (1990),  I explored  how  the  sec- 
ondary school  canon  might  help  students 
reflect  on  feminine  and  masculine  spiri- 
tualities. 

As  educators,  we  must  be  concerned 
about  the  philosophies  that  our  students 
are  able  to  construct.  Rosenblatt  (1983) 
wrote  that  students  need  help  in  con- 
structing both  cognitive  and  affective 
bases  “from  which  to  meet  the  fluctuat- 
ing currents”  that  they  face.  Harris 
(1987)  calls  for  such  an  application  of 
the  spiritual  paradigm  to  education; 

"We  need  an  area,  a context,  and  an 
occasion  to  contemplate  our  teaching 
and  to  recover,  if  we  have  lost  them,  the 
dreams  and  the  hopes,  the  vision  and  the 
grandeur  that  lie  at  the  core  of  teach- 
ing.” (1987,  p.  xi) 

Spiritual  Metaphor: 

Problems  and  Possibilities 

Reference  to  the  spiritual  has  been  rare 
in  the  language  of  educators  for  a num- 


ber of  reasons.  Since  the  spiritual  has 
been  linked  to  religion,  the  requirement 
to  separate  religion  and  the  state  has 
affected  teachers’  freedom  to  speak  of 
the  spiritual  capacity  in  other  than  casual 
terms.  In  addition,  the  predominance  of 
the  scientific  and  objective  paradigm  has 
excluded  from  education  such  non-quan- 
tifiable  aspects  of  human  experience  as 
the  spiritual.  Often,  to  refer  to  the  tran- 
scendent to  educators  is  to  invite  smiles 
of  condescension  or  else  incomprehen- 
sion. 

I am  all  too  aware  of  the  cautions 
around  such  a metaphor  for  teaching,  and 
I am  faced  with  many  questions.  What 
are  the  political  and  personal  risks  in 
being  more  intentional  about  the  human 
spiritual  capacity  in  teaching?  How  do 
we  address  the  negative  connotations  of 
the  word  and  the  fears  of  proselytizing, 
propaganda,  and  persuasion?  Do  we  trust 
our  “publics”  enough  and  thus  engage 
them  in  decision  making  that  reaches 
beyond  an  attitude  of  fearing  controversy 
and  that  tries  to  escape  a pedagogy 
bound  by  relativism  and  individualism? 
That  is,  are  we  ready  to  discuss  the  larger 
issues  and  ontological  questions  with 
administrators,  boards  of  education,  par- 
ents, and  students?  Do  we  risk  sharing 
our  deep  spiritual  selves,  our  beliefs,  or 
our  presuppositions  in  such  a complex 
and  political  workplace?  Are  we  ready  to 
face  cultural  pluralism  and  acknowledge 
the  multiplicity  of  experience  and  the 
richness  of  spiritualities?  Is  it  better  to  be 
silent,  knowing  that  the  voice  of  spirit 
often  arises  out  of  silence?  In  a culture 
which  demands  that  we  be  more  inclu- 
sive in  our  thought  and  justice,  we  need 
to  be  advocates  of  pluriformity  even 
more  seriously  than  we  did  as  educators 
in  previous  decades. 

In  such  a pluralistic  setting  I find  it 
helpful  to  look  at  definitions  of  the  spiri- 
tual arising  out  of  the  scientific  commu- 
nity. The  zoologist  Adolf  Portmann 
looks  at  the  spiritual  as  manifested  in 
“inwardness,”  playfulness,”  “representa- 
tional value  of  forms,”  and  controlled 
patterns  which  are  called  “civilized.”  For 
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Hear  the  voice  of  the  Bard! 

Who  Present,  Past,  & Future  sees: 
Whose  ears  have  heard 


The  Holy  Word 

That  walk’d  among  the  ancient  trees. 

Calling  the  lapsed  Soul, 

And  weeping  in  the  evening  dew: 
That  might  control 
The  starry  pole, 

And  fallen,  fallen  lights  renew! 


him  spiritual  means  the  human  activity 
which  brings  into  being  “controlled 
expression,  and  which  helps  [people]  to 
master  [their]  peculiar  existence”  (1982, 
p.  35). 

Abraham  Maslow  suggests  that  there 
is  something  in  our  biological  clocks 
which  urges  us  towards  inner  wholeness 
and  integrity:  “A  whole  school  of  psy- 
chologists now  believe  that  ‘spiritual  val- 
ues’ are  in  the  organism,  so  much  a part 
of  the  well-functioning  organism  as  to  be 
sine  qua  non  ‘defining  characteristics’  of 
it”  (1971,  p.  32). 

I prefer  to  see  spirituality  as  intimate- 
ly tied  to  the  ordinariness  of  life,  or,  in 
the  language  of  modem  physicists,  to  our 
particle-wave  nature.  Archetypal  thera- 
pists like  Woodman  speak  of  this  in 
terms  of  the  movement  of  all  matter  to 
bring  itself  to  light  or  consciousness. 

Just  as  we  have  come  to  acknowledge 
that  the  political  is  always  present  in  our 
selections  of  canon  and  classroom  pro- 
cess, so  too  are  our  classrooms  sites  with 
ontological  assumptions.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  of  anyone  without  a spiritu- 
ality; all  of  life’s  ordinary  concerns  have 
spiritual  aspects. 

Renewing  the  Spiritual 
Through  Literature 

Along  with  other  art  forms,  literature 
appeals  to  our  spiritual  ability  to  tran- 
scend time  and  space  and  to  have  vicari- 
ous experiences.  Literature  is  filled  with 
many  writers  who  express  an  openness 
to  spiritual  insight.  T.  S.  Eliot  in  “Little 
Gidding”  writes  of  the  importance  of 
being  prayerful  in  silence  and  of  listen- 
ing and  experiencing  a deepening  of  the 
spirit.  In  the  themes  developed  in  litera- 
ture, spiritual  emphases  are  omnipresent: 
suffering,  hope,  mystery,  awe  and  rever- 
ence, wholeness,  faith  and  doubt,  para- 
dox, creativity  and  its  voices. 

Some  of  our  course  texts  ought  to 
invite  readers  to  deeper  issues  of  their 
spiritual  natures.  Much  of  the  canon  1 
have  inherited  and  still  continue  to  trans- 
mit as  cultural  legacy  focusses  on  the 
darker  side  of  the  human  heart,  often 
limited  to  the  Western  experience.  In 
contrast,  Thorcau  raises  issues  like 
humanity’s  transcendent  nature,  growth 
through  solitude,  an  individual’s  social 
responsibility,  and  challenges  towards 


From  BLAKE,  Songs  of  Experience 
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reflective  and  conscious  living.  I use 
selected  chapters  from  Walden,  together 
with  Lawrence  and  Lee’s  The  Night 
Thoreau  Spent  in  Jail  and  abstracts  from 
Thoreau’s  journals.  Annie  Dillard’s  spir- 
itual text.  Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek,  leads 
adolescents  to  think  about  both  the  brutal 
and  the  beautiful  in  creation,  the  impor- 
tance of  compassion  and  outrage  as  we 
encounter  suffering,  and  of  the  richness 
of  the  mythical  and  contemplative  life. 

Concepts  like  images,  symbols, 
metaphors,  myths,  archetypes,  and  fairy 
tales  enable  us  to  develop  spiritual 
awareness.  For  example,  the  senex  and 
seneca  archetypes,  the  old  wise  man  and 
the  old  wise  woman,  in  dreams  and  cre- 
ative works  are  known  by  all  of  us.  Such 
figures  represent  knowledge  and  reflec- 
tion and  the  moral  qualities  of  good  will 
and  charity.  The  spiritual  character  of 
such  archetypes  is  clear.  In  most  of  my 
courses  I use  short  selections  from  myth- 
ic literature  and  fairy  tales  to  emphasize 
to  students  the  importance  of  archetypes 
and  dream  imagery.  In  The  Cry  for  Myth 
Rollo  May  writes  of  the  value  of  litera- 
ture in  structuring  a spirituality  that 
makes  sense  of  the  chaos: 

" Myth  is  the  foundation  of  values  and 
ethics.  Every  individual  seeks  — indeed 
must  seek  if  he  or  she  is  to  remain  sane 
— to  bring  some  order  and  coherence 
into  the  stream  of  sensations,  emotions, 
and  ideas  entering  his  or  her  conscious- 
ness from  within  or  without.  Each  of  us 
is  forced  to  do  deliberately  for  oneself 
what  in  previous  ages  was  done  by  fami- 
ly, custom,  church,  and  state,  namely, 
form  the  myths  in  terms  of  which  we  can 
make  some  sense  of  experience."  (1991, 
P-  29) 

The  sacred  treasure  that  is  handed  on 
through  the  English  teacher  is  story.  Sto- 
ries are  the  best  form  we  have  of  telling 
about  the  human  experience  in  such  a 
way  that  touches  the  whole  person,  mind 
and  heart,  emotions  and  body  and  spirit. 

Renewing  the  Spiritual  Through 
Classroom  Practices 

English  teachers  touch  on  spiritual  issues 
when  they  develop  and  teach  attitudes 
and  skills  which  foster  discussion  and 
dialogue.  Buber  says  that  education  aims 
to  help  the  person  to  develop  as  a “dia- 
logical” person  and  to  “achieve  unity  of 


the  person,  the  unity  of  the  lived  life” 
through  that  dialogue.  In  reaching  out  to 
others,  people  reach  out  also  to  the  spirit 
within.  Human  experience  is  essentially 
interpersonal  and  calls  us  to  be  present  to 
another,  inviting  us  to  put  aside  our 
busyness,  ego-preoccupations,  depres- 
sions, and  despair  and  open  to  another’s 
spirit  and  to  our  selves.  The  capacity  to 
enter  with  empathy  and  expectancy  into 
the  minds  of  our  students  is  evidence  of 
spirituality.  When  we  speak  of  the  esprit 
de  corps  of  a class,  we  are  commenting 
on  a spiritual  component  of  people  meet- 
ing each  other  and  of  having  accepting 
feelings  towards  each  other. 

As  a class  gathers  around  persons  and 
texts,  the  spiritual  is  touched.  I was  both 
puzzled  and  pleased  by  one  of  my  stu- 
dent’s wishes  a month  ago.  In  comment- 
ing on  the  spontaneous  and  lively  talk  in 
class,  she  said  something  like,  “This  is 
the  way  my  church  should  be  ...  yet 
isn’t.”  She  appreciated  that  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  “huckleberrying,”  to  use 
Thoreau’s  term  for  the  imaginative 
exploration  of  new  ideas,  that  were  part 
of  the  talk  on  Dillard  and  Thoreau 
touched  on  deep  questions  of  spirit  and 
living.  Such  talk  is  often  preceded  by 
personal  writing  in  their  reading  jour- 
nals. I frequently  design  prompts  for 
writing  from  the  work  of  Keen  and  Val- 
ley-Fox (1989),  Progoff  (1980),  and 
Baldwin  (1991),  all  of  whom  have  writ- 
ten on  spirituality  in  journal  writing. 

Relationships  of  spirituality  in  class- 
rooms require  ritual,  and  the  soul  of  that 
ritual,  as  Emerson  has  reminded  us,  is  to 
acknowledge  the  holiness  in  others.  The 
ritual  of  students  and  teacher  greeting 
each  person  as  an  individual  and  by  use 
of  each  person’s  name,  and  being  sensi- 
tive to  the  presence  of  each  person,  is 
one  of  the  rituals  which  I have  in  mind. 
Others  would  include  the  use  of  circles 
whenever  possible  when  gathering,  the 
practice  of  meditation  and  centring  activ- 
ities for  writing  and  the  sharing  of  read- 
ing by  all  as  they  are  comfortable,  the 
use  of  poems  and  spirit  reflections  to 
focus  the  class  as  a gathering  ritual  (see 
Roberts  & Amidon,  1991),  and  the 
inventive  ways  of  personally  affirming 
others  by  the  time  we  spend  freely  with 
them.  Spirituality  needs  to  be  practised 
and  to  be  evident  in  our  ordinary,  daily 
encounters  with  students. 

Reflection  on  the  spiritual  bases  of 
our  work  might  help  us  revalue  creativity 
and  intuition  in  our  teaching  as  well. 


While  such  uncontested  aspects  of 
English  teaching  as  conveying  the  cultur- 
al legacy,  practising  writing  and  editing, 
and  developing  an  aesthetic  sensibility 
are  not  to  be  neglected,  a reconnection  to 
the  spiritual  bases  of  English  is  the  pulse 
behind  growth  in  other  aspects  of  our 
curriculum.  We  author  and  edit  out  of 
our  self-awareness  and  the  need  to  dia- 
logue. Education  exists  to  open  and  chal- 
lenge not  only  the  mind  and  body  but 
also  the  heart  and  soul.  In  Songs  of  Expe- 
rience, Blake  wrote: 

Hear  the  voice  of  the  Bard! 

Who  Present,  Past,  & Future  sees; 
Whose  ears  have  heard 
The  Holy  Word 

That  walk’d  among  the  ancient  trees, 

Calling  the  lapsed  Soul, 

And  weeping  in  the  evening  dew; 

That  might  control 
The  starry  pole, 

And  fallen,  fallen  light  renew! 

A reconsideration  of  the  spiritual  impli- 
cations and  responsibilities  of  our  work 
as  English  teachers  is  a challenge  to  our 
safe  definitions  of  ourselves  in  profes- 
sional terms,  to  reductionism  of  our  work 
to  skills  and  transmission  of  culture,  and 
to  our  perceptions  of  the  nature  of  learn- 
ers as  just  minds  and  bodies. 
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Science/  Hoi  istic 
Curriculum? 


It  is  possible 
to  bring  the 
concept  of 
holism  into 
an  existing 
science 
curriculum 
without 
dismantling  or 
diminishing 
the  curriculum. 


Kathleen  C.  Buligan 

Teacher,  Downsview  Secondary  School, 
City  of  North  York 

Is  there  a place  in  the  secondary  school 
science  curriculum  for  a holistic 
approach?  Is  there  a need  for  a holistic 
approach?  I would  answer  an  emphatic 
yes  to  both  questions.  Indeed,  I believe 
that  the  science  curriculum  carries  within 
it  a great  capacity  to  foster  an  awareness 
of  the  interdependence  of  all  things  in 
our  global  community.  It  follows  that  the 
science  teacher  can  be  the  agent  of  the 
process  of  realization  — as  a role  model, 
a guide,  and  a partner  in  the  learning  pro- 
cess. 

Throughout  this  article  I will  deal 
with  the  questions  I have  posed  — ques- 
tions relating  to  “why”  and  “how.”  My 
answers  have  resolved  themselves  into 
three  sections:  a rationale,  examples  of 
curriculum  strategies,  and  examples  of 
strategies  that  would  facilitate  the  imple- 
mentation of  a holistic  approach. 

Rationale 

Science  could  and  should  be  a vehicle 
for  establishing  connections,  for  science, 
in  one  form  or  another  is  like  a thread 
linking  all  aspects  of  life  on  this  planet: 
our  knowledge  of  ourselves,  our  appreci- 
ation of  our  environment,  our  quest  for 
knowledge,  our  discoveries. 

Unfortunately,  the  overwhelming  size 
of  the  body  of  scientific  knowledge 
along  with  the  progressive  pace  of  scien- 
tific discovery  has  contributed  to  frag- 


mentation and  specialization  of  the  sci- 
ence curriculum.  Thus,  we  see  science 
split  into  disciplines,  often  with  separate 
department  heads,  with  discipline-specif- 
ic teachers,  and  with  separate  laborato- 
ry/classrooms. In  some  cases,  teachers 
may  feel  uncomfortable  outside  of  their 
discipline  and  may  be  reluctant  to  recog- 
nize the  unity  exemplified  by  the  sci- 
ences. 

Even  while  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  the  scientific  disciplines,  we 
need  to  keep  in  mind  the  loss  of  appreci- 
ation for  the  connections  and  interrela- 
tionships which  can  link  the  student,  the 
teacher,  the  curriculum,  and  the  world. 
We  need  to  rebuild  some  of  those  con- 
nections. 

After  all,  we  expect  our  students  to 
appreciate  the  connection  between  work 
in  school  and  career  options.  We  expect 
them  to  take  their  place  in  an  ever  more 
interdependent,  global  society.  We 
expect  them  to  appreciate  the  relation- 
ship of  science  to  their  everyday  lives. 
We  expect  them  to  join  with  humanity  in 
becoming  caretakers  of  this  planet  and  to 
acknowledge  the  connections  between 
acting  locally  and  thinking  globally. 

With  all  of  this  in  mind,  we  need  to 
take  a close  look  at  what  we  practise  and 
what  we  expect.  We  need  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  fragmentation  and  connec- 
tions. We  need  to  use  our  curriculum  and 
our  methodology  to  make  connections  in 
science.  Just  as  we  cannot  separate  the 
chemistry  of  acid  rain  from  its  effects  on 
the  biotic  and  abiotic  components  of  the 
environment,  or  separate  the  enjoyment 
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of  rides  at  an  amusement  park  from  the 
physics  that  made  the  rides  possible,  we 
cannot  separate  all  the  components  of  the 
curriculum  from  each  other  or  from  the 
students.  As  science  teachers  we  need  to 
look  for  ways  to  join  our  curriculum  to 
the  needs  of  students  who  will  be  taking 
their  place  in  then  global  society  of  the 
21st  century.  Thus,  we  as  science  teach- 
ers can  be  a connecting  link  — integrat- 
ing the  students,  curriculum,  and  life. 

It  is  possible  to  bring  the  concept  of 
holism  into  an  existing  science  curricu- 
lum without  dismantling  or  diminishing 
the  curriculum.  It  is  possible  to  draw 
relationships,  themes,  and  linkages  from 
the  curriculum  so  that  they  become  natu- 
ral, feasible  ways  to  examine  scientific 
knowledge.  In  this  next  section,  I will 
give  a few  examples  of  strategies  for 
looking  at  the  curriculum  in  a more  inte- 
grated, holistic  way. 

Curriculum  Strategies 

The  first  integration  strategy  could  be 
used  in  a traditional  Grade  11  biology 
course  where  a theme  of  Systems  Work- 
ing Together  would  not  only  link  course 
units  but  also  integrate  knowledge  from 
chemistry  and  physics.  The  biology  com- 
ponent could  continue  with  required 
material  on  the  structure,  function,  and 
disorders  of  the  body  systems.  Within 
the  prescribed  work,  however,  students 
could  do  an  activity  such  as  charting 
their  food  intake  for  a weekday  and  a 
weekend  day.  They  could  analyze  their 
diet  as  to  energy,  nutrient,  and  food 
group  content.  A follow-up  activity 
would  be  to  plan  a poor  and  a balanced 
diet,  and  do  a nutritional  and  a cost  anal- 
ysis for  each.  The  total  activity  would 
serve  as  a link  between  knowledge 
gained  in  the  class  and  the  application  of 
that  knowledge  to  their  own  lives.  Guest 
speakers  such  as  the  public  health  nurse 
or  a nutritionist  would  not  only  con- 
tribute to  the  students’  school  experience 
but  would  also  add  a career  dimension  to 
the  course  work. 

Chemistry  could  certainly  be  incorpo- 
rated into  work  on  digestion.  Students 
could  perform  experiments  involving 
emulsifiers,  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  pepsin  on  protein,  water  or  oil 
soluble  vitamins,  tests  for  reducing  sug- 
ars, or  an  antacid  titration.  Experimental 


work  would  thus  relate  to  topics  of  func- 
tion, nutrition,  disorders,  laboratory  pro- 
cedure, and  scientific  inquiry. 

Physics  could  enter  the  Systems 
theme  in  a study  of  how  the  eyes,  joints, 
and  muscles  work.  For  example,  dia- 
grams of  the  bending  of  light  rays 
through  the  lens  of  the  eye  could  be 
related  to  eye  disorders  and  correctional 
lenses.  Studies  of  joint  and  muscle  action 
could  branch  off  into  a study  of  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  prosthetics  or 
into  a field  trip  to  a gym  to  examine  the 
combination  of  weights  and  pulleys  in 
workout  equipment. 

A final  suggestion  for  the  end  of  the 
theme  would  be  for  the  teacher  and  stu- 
dents to  brainstorm  a flow  chart  showing 
the  body  systems  and  specific  ways  that 
they  interact  with  and  depend  on  each 
other.  This  activity  could  also  be  done  as 
a mind-mapping  exercise  where  students 
in  groups  of  two  or  three  must  diagram 
or  picture  the  relationships.  No  matter 
which  strategy  is  used,  the  exercise 
would  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  review 
and  reinforcement  of  the  interdepen- 
dence of  the  systems. 


We  cannot  separate 
the  chemistry  of  acid 
rain  from  its  effects  on 
the  environment. 


Integration  strategies  could  also  be 
applied  to  a specific  topic  such  as  the 
integumentary  system,  whether  taught  at 
the  Grade  10  basic  or  the  Grade  1 1 level. 
Once  again,  the  topic  should  involve 
more  than  learning  the  structure,  func- 
tion, and  disorders.  In  a holistic  approach, 
relationships  could  be  developed  with 
other  scientific  disciplines,  with  lan- 
guage, with  economics,  and  with  life. 

Chemistry  would  be  incorporated  in  a 
study  of  the  natural  and  synthetic  ingre- 
dients in  skin  care  products.  A laboratory 
session  would  allow  students  to  make 
soap  or  simple  cosmetics.  As  students 
carefully  determine  proportions  and 
decide  what  colour  and  fragrance  to  add, 
they  gain  an  appreciation  of  what  indus- 
try does  in  the  preparation  of  safe  and 
appealing  products. 


Students  could  also  examine  and  ana- 
lyze advertisements  for  the  claims  made 
by  the  manufacturers  of  skin  care  prod- 
ucts. An  extension  of  the  assignment 
might  be  the  writing  of  letters  to  the 
companies  to  ask  for  information.  Or, 
students  might  do  a cost  study  of  various 
products  and  discuss  the  reasons  for  the 
costs  or  cost  differences.  A further  exten- 
sion involving  careers  would  be  to  invite 
a guest  such  as  a chemist  or  an  estheti- 
cian  to  talk  about  their  jobs. 

A unit  like  this,  with  its  variety  of 
topics,  activities,  and  integrational  strate- 
gies does  not  stop  at  the  knowledge  and 
skills  mandated  in  the  curriculum.  It 
involves  the  student  with  science,  lan- 
guage, issues  of  health  and  appearance, 
business  and  careers.  It  has  relevancy  in 
that  it  integrates  science  with  personal 
life  knowledge  and  well-being. 

Within  the  Grade  10  curriculum  there 
is  a variety  of  required  and  optional  units 
and  it  may  seem  difficult  at  first  to  find 
any  common  ground.  However,  linkages 
exist.  Two  of  the  core  units,  Applied 
Chemistry  and  Interactions,  and  one 
optional  unit,  Waste  Management,  offer 
possibilities.  A topic  like  hydrocarbons 
in  the  Applied  Chemistry  unit  should  not 
stop  after  the  structure  and  products  but 
should  carry  over  to  issues  of  waste  man- 
agement — for  example,  the  disposal  of 
non-biodegradable  plastics  in  landfill  or 
the  development  of  bio-  and  pho- 
todegradable  products.  It  should  carry 
over  into  environmental  issues  such  as 
the  impact  of  exploration  and  recovery 
on  sensitive  environments  like  the  tundra 
biome  or  the  impact  and  clean-up  of  oil 
spills. 

Similarly,  topics  such  as  dyes,  deter- 
gents, and  household  chemicals  should 
not  be  seen  to  begin  and  end  with  the 
Applied  Chemistry  unit.  It  is  just  as 
important,  today,  for  students  to  realize 
what  happens  to  these  substances  after 
we  finish  with  them.  Interactions  and 
Waste  Management  would  again  be 
drawn  in  when  students  study  the  effects 
of  phosphates  and  enzymes  on  water 
environments  and  the  treatment  of  water 
to  remove  wastes.  Topics  such  as  the  dis- 
posal and  treatment  of  household  and 
industrial  wastes  or  the  current  trend  in 
developing  and  using  environmentally 
friendly  products  would  reinforce  the 
connections  among  the  three  units. 
Indeed,  the  title  “Interactions”  should 
serve  as  a theme  establishing  and 
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strengthening  those  connections. 

The  topic  of  environmental  science, 
whether  taught  as  ecology  or  interdepen- 
dence within  a course,  or  taught  as  a 
complete  course,  is  a natural  for  encour- 
aging students  to  perceive  and  appreciate 
connections.  One  strategy  that  I have 
found  to  be  successful  works  well  at  the 
end  of  the  unit  or  course  because  it 
requires  students  to  use  knowledge, 
appreciations,  and  skills  gained  from  the 
course  and  to  integrate  them  into  an 
approach  to  the  real  world.  The  strategy 
is  a role-playing  situation  involving  a 
decision  to  develop  or  not  to  develop  a 
local  natural  site.  In  researching  and  in 
developing  positions  for  the  various 
stakeholders  in  such  an  issue,  students 
draw  on  knowledge  gained  from  the 
course,  their  own  personal  knowledge 
and  the  knowledge  of  others.  In  present- 
ing or  debating  their  point  of  view,  they 
gain  an  appreciation  of  the  difficulties 
that  arise  in  the  real  world  whenever  dis- 
parate groups,  each  with  their  own  agen- 
da, get  together  to  make  a decision. 
Some  students  might  take  on  the  role  of 
decision  makers  and,  after  listening  to 
the  arguments  from  each  interest  group, 
make  a decision  on  the  development  and 
justify  their  decision.  This  whole  process 
has  the  added  advantage  of  integrating 


skills  of  research,  organization,  and  com- 
munication with  the  scientific  aspect  of 
the  curriculum. 

No  discussion  of  curriculum  connec- 
tions would  be  complete  without  a men- 
tion of  strategies  that  would  facilitate 
implementation  of  a holistic  curriculum. 
These  strategies  involve  the  science 
teacher,  the  science  department,  the 
school,  the  administration,  and  the  com- 
munity. 

Implementation  Strategies 

The  classroom/laboratory  is  a place 
where  people,  both  the  teacher  and  the 
students  come  to  participate  in  the  learn- 
ing experience.  An  inviting  environment 
here  can  do  much  to  stimulate  and  facili- 
tate the  learning  process  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  connections.  For  example,  a 
poster  showing  Earth  from  space  can 
lead  to  a discussion  around  the  theme 
that  you  cannot  see  political  boundaries 
— only  the  physical  Earth.  This  idea  that 
we  share  one  planet  might  be  an  appro- 
priate way  to  begin  work  on  environ- 
mental studies. 

Pictures  of  famous  male  and  female 
scientists  can  lead  to  an  interest  in  sever- 
al topics:  their  life  stories;  their  specific 
contributions  to  the  body  of  scientific 


knowledge  and  the  bearing  of  that 
knowledge  on  our  lives;  careers  in  sci- 
ence. Much  of  the  work  here,  as  with  any 
integrating  theme  in  science,  could  be 
done  with  various  co-operative  learning 
strategies  or  through  group  or  individual 
research  projects. 

Group  involvement  can  be  extended 
through  hosting  a science  fair.  A science 
fair  can  be  a wonderful  learning  experi- 
ence for  students  of  all  grades  and  levels 
as  they  become  involved  in  planning, 
research,  discussion,  organization,  and 
presentation.  Granted,  a science  fair, 
even  a school-based  one,  takes  a tremen- 
dous amount  of  work  to  organize  so  that 
it  runs  smoothly  and  successfully.  How- 
ever, the  payoff  is  also  tremendous.  Stu- 
dents become  involved  in  the  scientific 
process  and  in  the  science  curriculum. 
They  feel  a sense  of  pride  and  accom- 
plishment with  what  they  have  produced. 
Their  efforts  can  help  to  show  the  inter- 
relationships among  the  sciences  and  the 
relationship  of  science  to  life. 

Community  resources  can  also  be 
used  to  stimulate  interest  and  to  show 
connections.  For  example,  a local  veteri- 
narian could  discuss  and  answer  ques- 
tions on  animal  physiology,  the 
chemistry  of  the  medications,  the  social 
aspects  of  animal  care,  as  well  as  the 
educational  requirements  necessary  for  a 
veterinarian,  the  employment  opportuni- 
ties, and  the  world  of  work. 

In  the  same  way,  a speaker  from  a 
local  business  with  a good  environmental 
record  could  tie  together  several  ideas  or 
themes.  Topics  in  environmental  science 
could  be  linked  to  the  community,  to 
careers,  and  to  the  dilemma  businesses 
face  as  they  try  to  operate  a successful 
business  while  developing  a corporate 
responsibility  to  the  environment. 

Any  or  all  of  these  strategies  relating 
to  a holistic  approach  take  time  to  devel- 
op, to  implement,  to  review,  and  to 
adjust.  Time  is  all  too  often  a rare  com- 
modity to  the  practitioner.  Supportive 
leadership,  both  department  head  and 
school  administration,  can  do  a great 
deal  to  legitimize  and  to  facilitate  the 
move  towards  a holistic  approach. 

Science  could  and  should  be  a vehicle 
for  establishing  connections,  for  science, 
in  one  form  or  another,  is  like  a thread 
linking  all  aspects  of  life  on  this  planet: 
our  knowledge  of  ourselves,  our  appreci- 
ation of  our  environment,  our  quest  for 
knowledge,  our  discoveries. 
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A Holistic  Approach 
to  Teaching 
High  School  History 


Students  ask  themselves,  Should  we  care? 


Kevin  Scull 

Teacher,  Kernahan  Park  School, 

St.  Catharines 

According  to  one  dictionary,  education 
means  to  “develop  and  improve.”  Yet 
today  a growing,  vocal  public  seems  to 
be  demanding  more  factual  content  in 
our  schools.  There  seems  to  be  a belief 
that  producing  “Jeopardy”  champions  is 
the  measure  of  a well-educated  person. 
But  a child’s  affective  side  also  needs  to 
be  “developed  and  improved.”  Develop- 
ing well-adjusted,  compassionate,  and 
socially  active  people  should  be  at  least 
as  important  in  a child’s  education  as 
knowing  the  names  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ters or  being  able  to  write  a paragraph. 
While  factual  knowledge  and  skills  are 
important  in  a child’s  education,  the 
affective  domain  gives  them  a context 
As  a history  teacher,  students,  parents, 
friends,  and  colleagues  often  tell  me 
about  their  unfulfilling  experiences  in  the 
history  classroom.  Their  experiences 
have  received  collaboration  from  Bar- 
bara Mansfield  (1989)  who  interviewed 
some  600  Bachelor  of  Education  stu- 
dents, asking  them  “to  reflect  back  upon 
their  memories  of  social  studies.”  The 
respondents  identified  a number  of  prob- 
lems. Foremost  among  the  complaints 
was  that  courses  were  boring  because 
they  involved  too  much  factual  content, 
too  much  rote  learning,  and  too  much 
one-way  learning.  Other  problems 
included  an  over-reliance  on  a single 
textbook  with  a one-sided  view  of  a topic 
and  a great  deal  of  seatwork  involving 
answering  questions  and  completing 
worksheets.  James  Duthie  (1989)  found 
that  social  studies  teachers  evaluate 


using  instruments  that  measure  factual 
recall  rather  than  upper  level  thinking 
skills.  Both  writers  agree  that  much  of 
the  classroom  material  was  either  irrele- 
vant or  uninteresting. 

The  students  in  the  Mansfield  study 
who  had  positive  comments  about  their 
social  studies  experiences  commented  on 
teaching  strategies  that  gave  them  more 
control  over  their  learning  and  let  them 
discover  ideas  for  themselves  rather  than 
being  told.  Other  responses  included 
how  courses  that  they  had  taken  had 
helped  them  to  develop  pride  in  their 
community  and  empathy  for  other  people 
and  cultures.  Courses  which  had  a bal- 


ance of  the  cognitive  and  affective 
domains  were  viewed  as  the  most  effec- 
tive. 

A balance  between  these  two 
domains,  I believe,  is  best  achieved 
through  a holistic  approach  to  the  history 
curriculum.  The  remainder  of  this  article 
is  devoted  to  a description  of  a history 
unit  which  applies  holistic  principles  and 
thereby  addresses  the  concerns  raised  by 
Mansfield  and  Duthie. 

The  Grade  10  compulsory  history  course 
Contemporary  Canada:  Life  in  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  has  traditionally  been 
taught  at  the  General  Level  in  a chrono- 
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logical  fashion,  focussing  on  a number  of 
political,  military,  and  economic  events, 
with  additional  units  on  government  and 
law.  I believe  that  an  issues-oriented 
approach  is  needed.  The  unit  ‘The  Dis- 
possessed” gets  students  looking  at  the 
issues  that  are  causing  controversy  in  our 
country  and  world  today.  The  topic 
allows  students  to  analyze  Canada’s 
development  in  this  century  and  where 
we  are  now,  while  connecting  this  issue 
to  the  global  village. 

The  Dispossessed  focusses  on  the 
issue  of  poverty  in  both  Canada  and  the 
world.  The  unit  is  so  titled  because  many 
people  have  lost,  or  have  been  deprived 
of,  basic  social  and  economic  rights.  Stu- 
dents must  come  to  terms  with  the 
responsibility  society  has  for  disadvan- 
taged people.  The  topic  is  important 
because  many  of  the  dispossessed  are 
destined  to  remain  in  the  poverty  trap 
without  large-scale  societal  intervention. 
The  unit  is  affectively  engaging;  it  cen- 
tres on  people  at  a very  personal  level. 
Because  dispossession  is  a problem  that 
will  be  even  more  important  in  our  stu- 
dents’ lifetimes,  it  is  extremely  relevant. 

The  unit  is  adapted  from  The  Story 
Model  (see  Susan  Drake’s  article  in  this 
issue  of  Orbit.)  It  begins  with  an  “incit- 
ing incident”  to  rouse  student  interest 
and  focus  them  on  the  complexity  of  the 
issue.  Two  songs  by  Todd  Rundgren 
(from  “Hermit  of  Mink  Hollow,” 
[Bearsville  Records]),  “Bag  Lady”  and 
“Bread,”  describe  what  life  is  like  for  the 
dispossessed.  These  songs  develop  key 
questions.  What  does  it  mean  to  be  dis- 
possessed? Why  are  people  in  this  state? 
Should  we  care?  What  should  we  do 
about  it?  Conflict  is  developed  between 
responsibility  and  indifference  which 
must  be  resolved  by  each  student  as  the 
story  unfolds. 

The  class  is  divided  into  four  groups 
to  do  collaborative  research;  each  group 
focusses  on  a specific  aspect  of  the  story. 
One  group  looks  into  the  past  by  examin- 
ing the  Great  Depression.  Two  groups 
look  at  the  present  situation  in  Canada  to 
allow  for  comparisons  with  the  past. 
Another  group  discovers  what  life  is  like 
for  the  dispossessed  in  selected  Third 
World  areas  to  make  a global  connec- 
tion. After  five  periods  of  work,  each 
group  has  one  period  to  present  their 
findings  to  the  rest  of  the  class. 


In  the  next  section  of  the  unit,  stu- 
dents look  at  future  trends.  Students 
come  to  grips  with  the  conflict  presented 
in  the  story.  They  discover  varying 
points  of  view  about  should  be  done 
nationally  and  globally.  These  differing 
viewpoints  form  the  basis  of  a class 
forum  where  groups  of  students  present 
and  debate  alternatives  and  try  to  decide 
future  courses  of  action.  They  also  try  to 
project  what  may  happen  to  the  dispos- 
sessed should  certain  ideas  be  imple- 
mented. Also,  students  return  to  the  topic 
in  the  Government  unit  when  they  do  a 
decision-making  exercise  about  which 
Third  World  countries  should  receive 
Canadian  foreign  aid,  based  on  student- 
generated criteria. 


Students  must  come 
to  terms  with  the 
responsibility 
society  has  for 
disadvantaged  people. 


The  final  section  of  the  unit  involves 
social  action.  Students  are  given  oppor- 
tunities to  do  something  personally  to 
help  people  in  need.  Students  participate 
in  both  an  individual  and  group  activity. 
The  former  might  involve  spending  some 
time  at  a community  agency,  doing 
something  creative  like  a poster,  poem, 
song,  or  artwork,  writing  an  editorial, 
researching  an  agency  or  career,  or  inter- 
viewing someone  connected  with  the 
problem.  The  latter  might  take  the  form 
of  organizing  a display  for  the  school  or 
community,  raising  money  for  an  organi- 
zation or  family,  or  organizing  an  event 
like  World  Food  Day  or  the  30-Hour 
Famine. 

A variety  of  evaluation  techniques  are 
used  in  this  unit.  Students  are  asked  to 
reflect  on  their  activities  in  a journal. 
These  journals  give  the  teacher  an  indi- 
cation of  learning  in  both  the  cognitive 
and  affective  realms.  Peer-  and  self-eval- 
uation are  used  to  evaluate  collaborative 
learning  and  they  can  be  designed  by  the 
students  with  teacher  assistance.  Evalua- 
tion also  includes  tasks  that  students  take 
on  during  the  unit  such  as  their  commu- 


nity activity,  presentation  to  class,  and 
participation  in  the  forum.  The  major 
individual  work  involves  students’  writ- 
ing the  stories  of  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future.  A unit  test  could  also  be 
used  if  desired. 

The  Dispossessed  unit  addresses  the  con- 
cerns raised  by  former  high  school  histo- 
ry students.  It  uses  a variety  of  resources. 
In  fact,  a textbook  is  not  needed. 
Resources  range  from  pictures,  letters, 
personally  written  case  studies,  films, 
and  people  in  the  community.  This  vari- 
ety allows  for  different  learning  styles 
and  students  can  choose  the  resources 
best  suited  to  their  individual  needs. 

The  unit  also  provides  a variety  of 
strategies.  Students  work  both  collabora- 
tively  and  independently;  they  present 
information  to  the  class,  debate,  discuss, 
make  decisions,  and  participate  in  the 
community.  The  student-focussed  strate- 
gies address  the  problem  of  one-way 
learning. 

The  content  is  not  swamped  with 
dates,  facts,  and  readings  that  do  not 
seem  relevant  to  the  key  issues.  By  using 
a story  format,  anything  that  does  not 
directly  apply  to  the  telling  of  the  story  is 
eliminated.  The  unit  is  not  boring.  Stu- 
dents are  actively  involved,  the  unit  has 
variety  and  choice,  and  is  student  cen- 
tred, dealing  with  an  issue  in  a personal 
way. 

In  conclusion,  I believe  that  a child’s 
education  needs  to  offer  a balance 
between  the  cognitive  and  affective 
domains.  Too  often  affective  develop- 
ment is  not  given  the  consideration  it 
deserves.  A holistic  approach  concerns 
itself  with  the  development  of  the  whole 
child.  The  Dispossessed  unit  concerns 
itself  with  the  development  of  the  whole 
child.  It  attempts  to  address  the  child’s 
cognitive  and  affective  needs  and  to  cre- 
ate a learning  environment  that  will 
leave  students  feeling  more  satisfied  with 
their  social  science  studies. 
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In  February  1992,  educators 
from  four  provinces  — 
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integrated  curriculum. 
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moderated  by  Guest-Editor 
Jack  Miller. 
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Independent  Educational  Consultant, 
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Professor  of  Curriculum, 

University  of  Saskatchewan 
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Jack  How  do  you  see  integrated  cur- 
riculum? What  does  it  mean  to  you? 

Trevor  I see  integration  happening  in 
four  possible  ways,  though  there  may  be 
more.  One  is  through  content,  which 
tends  to  be  subject  areas,  and  my  experi- 
ence is  that  that’s  been  the  predominant 
method  in  the  past  and  continues  to  be,  at 
least  in  Saskatchewan.  Another  is 
through  skills  or  concepts.  A third  is 
through  what  I’ll  call  cognitive  opera- 
tions, and  I’ll  come  back  to  that  in  a 
minute.  The  fourth  is  through  themes, 
which,  in  my  experience,  is  what  a lot  of 
primary  teachers  have  been  doing  for 
years. 

Jack  A number  of  people  here  who  are 
approaching  the  problem  of  integrated 
curriculum  are  looking  to  Saskatchewan 
as  one  of  the  models.  Do  you  have  any 
view  about  the  overall  approach  and  how 
it’s  working  in  Saskatchewan  right  now? 

Trevor  It’s  too  early  to  really  have  an 
idea  of  how  well  it’s  working.  The  teach- 
ers have  been  given  in-service  over  the 
last  year  and  a half,  but  it’s  going  to  be  a 
real  challenge  for  research  to  find  out 
just  how  well  this  works.  All  of  the  new 
curricula  that  are  coming  out  — my  area 
of  development  is  language  arts  — have 
to  have  built  in  and  to  have  identified  the 
six  common  essential  learnings.  These 
are  Communication  (or  language  across 
the  curriculum).  Numeracy,  Technologi- 
cal Literacy,  Critical  and  Creative  Think- 
ing, Personal  and  Social  Skills  and 


Values,  and  Independent  and  Life  Long 
Learning. 

Jack  So  it’s  the  six  common  essential 
learnings  that  attempt  to  make  the  con- 
nections between  the  different  subjects. 
I’d  like  to  bring  Faye  in  at  this  point  and 
have  her  give  us  a view  from  British 
Columbia. 

Faye  A lot  of  the  work  in  curriculum 
integration  in  B.C.  is  also  at  fairly  early 
stages,  growing  out  of  the  Year  2000  and 
“Focus  on  the  Learner.”  We’re  trying  to 
focus  on  curriculum  integration  as  some- 
thing that  lies  with  the  student;  we  think 
of  the  student  as  the  integrator.  So,  we’re 
looking  at  curriculum  integration 
through  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes, 
but  we’re  keeping  the  focus  on  students, 
on  facilitating  their  learning  through  our 
instructional  decisions. 

Many  of  the  things  which  Trevor 
mentioned  have  come  through  in  B.C.  as 
well.  First,  there’s  the  knowledge 
domain,  which  is  what  we  have  tended  in 
the  past  to  think  of  as  curriculum  integra- 
tion, and  it’s  always  been  content  driven. 
But  we’re  also  seeing  teachers  working 
to  integrate  the  skills  and  processes,  the 
second  domain.  We’re  asking,  how  do 
we  use  thinking  processes  or  problem 
solving  or  decision  making  to  help  pro- 
vide connections  for  students?  And  third 
there’s  the  attitude  dimension. 

Jack  In  Ontario,  we’re  also  restructur- 
ing curriculum,  as  in  most  of  the 
provinces,  and  we  have  what  is  called  a 
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Transition  Years  Committee  (Grades  7 to 
10).  In  their  initial  discussion  document, 
they  have  called  for  the  development  of  a 
core  integrated  curriculum,  and  that’s  put 
a tremendous  amount  of  pressure  on 
boards  and  teachers  at  those  particular 
levels  to  come  up  with  approaches.  The 
Ministry  hasn’t  provided  anything  like 
“common  essential  learnings”  or  really 
any  framework  at  this  point;  it’s  basical- 
ly people  coming  up  with  their  own 
frameworks  in  their  own  situations.  As 
you  can  imagine,  that’s  created  a lot  of 
problems  but  then  it’s  created  some 
interesting  situations  as  well. 

Kathleen,  what  is  your  experience  in 
Nova  Scotia? 

Kathleen  When  we  first  began  a holis- 
tic approach  in  Nova  Scotia,  about  ten 
years  ago,  the  emphasis  was  on  theme- 
integration.  Two  or  three  teachers  would 
work  together  to  create  a thematic  unit. 
We’d  pick  a topic,  like  Family  or  Toys 
or  Clothing,  that  related  to  the  children 
because  we  were  starting  with  the  kids 
— their  own  experiences,  their  homes, 
objects  from  home,  photographs.  Then 
we  moved  out  to  the  rest  of  the  world  — 
the  science  of  toys,  the  economy  of  toys, 
for  example.  And  we  pretty  well  ignored 
the  school  curriculum  as  being  a little  bit 
irrelevant  anyway. 

But  now  we’re  more  specific.  We 
investigate  a topic  from  a Department  of 
Education  Guideline.  The  Department 
has  a list  of  learning  principles  such  as 
learning  is  meaningful,  learning  is  lan- 
guage based,  learning  is  social  or  collab- 


orative, and  so  forth.  Every  curriculum 
guide  and  all  in-services  are  based  on 
these  principles;  they  go  across  each  sub- 
ject area.  This  is  our  attempt  to  have  a 
process  for  learning  that  encompasses 
integrated  curriculum. 

Jack  That  is  similar  to  the  common 
essential  learnings  idea  in  that  there  are 
certain  basic  principles  that  cut  across  all 
the  disciplines  and  provide  some  kind  of 
linking  framework.  But  why  do  you 
think  it’s  important  that  we  should  try  to 
develop  some  form  of  integrated  curricu- 
lum in  our  schools? 

Faye  Well,  I think  there’s  a couple  of 
rehashed  issues  which  come  round  again 
and  again,  and  one  of  these  is  the  frag- 
mentation of  the  curriculum.  Yet  when 
we  work  at  developing  integrated  cur- 
riculum we  don’t  see  everything  as  fit- 
ting in;  we  have  to  see  where  integration 
is  appropriate  and  where  it’s  going  to 
provide  relevance  and  meaning  for  the 
students  involved. 

Jack  One  of  the  real  problems  that 
people  have  had  here  is  that  they’ve 
focussed  on  language  arts  and  environ- 
mental studies  and  they’ve  tended  to 
keep  mathematics  separate.  Trevor,  what 
are  your  thoughts  on  why  we  should  look 
towards  integrated  curriculum? 

Trevor  I liked  Faye’s  statement  when 
she  talked  about  the  student  as  the  inte- 
grator. I think  that’s  an  important  con- 
cept because  unless  we  have  students 


thinking  in  terms  of  cross-fertilization  of 
subject  areas  then  all  we’re  doing  is 
teaching  in  pockets.  We  need  to  develop 
in  students  the  notion  of  associational 
and  inter-related  thinking.  We  need  to 
help  them  cross  those  boundaries,  what 
Faye  called  the  “fragmentation  of  the 
curriculum.” 

Kathleen  I think  one  of  our  reasons  for 
attempting  to  have  more  integration  in 
the  schools  is  to  help  kids  make  connec- 
tions between  their  own  personal  experi- 
ences — their  own  framework  of 
understanding  how  the  world  works  — 
and  the  information  or  the  conventional 
way  of  seeing  things  that  we  introduce  in 
science  and  social  studies  and  the  other 
disciplines.  In  an  integrated  study,  we 
help  kids  make  their  own  personal  con- 
nections so  that  they  can  come  up  with 
different  views,  different  conclusions 
and  have  them  accepted  and  regarded  as 
valid. 

Jack  What  are  some  good  examples  or 
positive  experiences  of  integrated  cur- 
riculum. 

Kathleen  In  Nova  Scotia  the  one  that  is 
on  the  increase  and  seems  quite  positive 
is  the  development  of  interdisciplinary’ 
units  at  junior  levels.  Teachers  from  dif- 
ferent subject  areas  arc  working  together 
for  a portion  of  the  year,  maybe  six  or 
eight  weeks,  to  build  an  interdisciplinary 
unit.  There  is  a fair  amount  of  in-service 
time  being  spent  on  this.  We’re  all  aware 
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. . many  of  our  teachers  are  very  afraid 
because  of  the  territory  of  subject  areas." 


DIALOGUE  continued 

that  a fragmented  curriculum,  everybody 
having  their  own  little  piece  of  the  pie 
and  not  sharing,  is  really  frustrating  for 
students.  I think  this  is  a beginning. 
Also,  some  areas  of  the  province  are 
being  influenced  by  the  middle  school 
movement,  which  advocates  these  inter- 
disciplinary units. 

Trevor  Our  secondary  schools,  too, 
have  been  involved  in  integrated  studies 
where  they  put  a course  of  studies 
together  and  integrate  such  content  areas 
as  English,  social  studies,  science,  and 
music  and  look  at  it  partially  historically 
and  partially  conceptually.  That’s  been 
in  place,  quite  successfully,  for  a couple 
of  years  now.  But  there  are  some  other 
interesting  examples  of  integrated  cur- 
riculum although  they  haven’t  necessari- 
ly developed  that  way:  environmental 
studies;  peace  education,  which  borrows 
from  all  subject  areas;  multicultural  edu- 
cation, and  that’s  certainly  a big  thrust  in 
the  cities  in  Saskatchewan;  and  global 
education.  Co-operative  learning,  though 
actually  a style  of  learning,  tends  also  to 
act  as  an  integrative  force. 

Jack  In  our  province  co-operative 
learning  is  quite  a popular  innovation 
that  is  connected  to  trying  to  do  integrat- 
ed curriculum  as  well.  Faye,  could  you 
give  some  examples  from  B.C.? 

Faye  We  tend  to  view  co-operative 
learning  as  a means  to  an  end  — a set  of 
learning  strategies  which  help  create  col- 
laborative structures  for  conversation. 
Recently  I was  fortunate  to  spend  some 
time  with  kids  and  teachers  in  a multi- 
age Grades  5,  6,  and  7 class  who  were 
exploring  the  question  “What  really  is 
social  responsibility?”  As  this  inquiry 
unfolded,  it  became  an  example  of  inte- 
grated curriculum. 

They  began  exploring  the  question  in 
fairly  traditional  ways  and  then  moved 
into  read-aloud  novels.  They  read  a 
novel  that  talked  of  immigrants  trying  to 
sneak  illegally  into  the  United  States 
from  El  Salvador  via  Mexico.  Their 
reader  response  work  on  this  novel  coin- 
cided with  major  social  and  political 
changes  in  El  Salvador.  So  that  bounced 
right  into  “What’s  really  going  on  in  that 
country?”  “How  is  that  like  what’s  hap- 


pening in  other  countries  in  Latin  Ameri- 
ca?” “What  does  this  do  to  the  economic 
base?”  That’s  a pretty  cursory  view  of 
what  was  going  on,  but  it  was  fuelled 
each  day  by  the  kids  coming  back  in  and 
saying,  “This  is  what  we  found  in  our 
exploration!”  as  they  tied  into  media  and 
library  resources  and  pulled  in  speakers 
from  the  community. 

The  teachers  continued  to  work  with 
the  skills,  processes,  and  the  thinking 
involved  and  the  kind  of  content  under- 
standings they  wanted  to  have  come 
through.  They’d  start  with  their  next  set 
of  questions  and  say,  “What  else  do  we 
need  to  know?”  “Where  else  do  we  need 
to  go  with  it?”  “What  can  we  read,  both 
fact  and  fiction  that  will  layer  into  our 
understandings?”  That  takes  pretty 
sophisticated  teachers. 

Jack  Yes,  and  it  relates  back  to  your 
conception  of  the  student  as  the  central 
focus  of  integrated  curriculum.  Can  we 
turn  now  to  the  main  barriers  and  prob- 
lems concerning  the  development  and 
implementation  of  integrated  curricu- 
lum? 

Faye  I see  a couple  of  things  to  watch 
for.  One  is  forced  integration  and  super- 
ficial connections  — that  feeling  of  “Oh 
now  I’m  doing  it!”  without  thinking 
about  how  this  is  going  to  change  the 
thinking  patterns  or  the  content  connec- 
tions that  the  children  will  have.  Another 
factor  to  consider  is  that  many  of  our 
teachers  are  very  afraid  because  of  the 
territory  of  subject  areas,  particularly  at 
the  secondary  level.  One  of  the  strands 
coming  out  of  our  Year  2000  document 
is  the  “humanities,”  and  there  is  a lot  of 
fear  among  English  and  social  studies 
teachers  that,  depending  on  which  hat 
they’re  wearing,  “If  I no  longer  teach 
English  my  students  will  not  learn  to 
read  and  write  with  skill,”  and  “If  I no 
longer  teach  social  studies  my  kids  will 
not  learn  the  concepts  they  will  need  for 
history  and  geography.”  The  only  way 
around  this  is  to  work  the  information 


through  our  own  experiences  and  come 
to  some  common  understandings.  And 
that’s  going  to  take  some  time. 

Jack  Trevor,  what  are  your  thoughts  on 
barriers  and  problems  in  this  whole  area? 

Trevor  The  first  problem  is  that  teach- 
ers see  it  as  a set  of  activities  in  which 
they  engage  students.  This  is  the  danger 
we  see  happening  in  “holistic”  language 
arts  programs.  Teachers  “do”  holistic 
language  without  any  conceptualizing  of 
the  philosophy  underlying  it.  They  see  it 
narrowly  as  a set  of  activities.  The  sec- 
ond problem  is  that  as  long  as  textbooks 
come  out  as  subject-area  independent, 
we’re  going  to  have  a real  battle  with 
publishers. 

Jack  I think  that  they’re  gradually  try- 
ing to  move  in  this  direction  but  it’s  very, 
very  difficult.  At  the  elementary  level 
some  publishers  have  moved  away  from 
the  text,  and  produce  resources  instead, 
but  as  you  move  up  towards  the  sec- 
ondary level  it  becomes  a major  problem. 

Trevor  I agree.  I think  it’s  the  sec- 
ondary level  where  the  tradition  is 
entrenched  much  more.  The  third  prob- 
lem I see  is  evaluation  procedures  that 
fail  to  integrate  learning  and  content 
areas.  Once  again,  the  secondary  level 
seems  to  predominate  here,  but  evalua- 
tion really  does  drive  what  happens  in 
curriculum  at  the  secondary  levels,  par- 
ticularly with  provincial  evaluation.  I 
think  we  have  to  attack  head  on,  “How 
does  one  evaluate?” 

Kathleen  At  the  elementary  level,  eval- 
uation and  assessment  also  pose  quite  a 
problem  because  the  activities  the  kids 
are  creating  out  of  their  questions  and  as 
part  of  their  inquiry  can  be  a surprise. 
Things  can  go  off  in  an  unexpected 
direction.  Teachers  may  not  know  how 
they’re  going  to  assess  learning  in  that 
situation.  So,  we’re  spending  time  work- 
ing with  reflective  practice,  having  the 
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children  and  the  teachers  use  expressive 
writing  to  put  down  what  they’ve  learned 
and  where  they  want  to  go  next.  Often 
teachers  feel  more  comfortable  develop- 
ing this  kind  of  curriculum  when  they 
can  work  in  teams  of  two  or  three;  so  we 
need  to  provide  time  so  that  they  can 
work  together.  That’s  certainly  a barrier 
that  can  be  overcome. 

Jack  What  are  some  things  that  people 
who  are  in  leadership  positions  in 
schools  and  in  boards  can  do  to  facilitate 
the  development  and  implementation  of 
integrated  curriculum? 

Kathleen  For  sure,  helping  schools  and 
teachers  in  schools  choose  materials  and 
search  for  materials.  Another  thing  we 
can  do  is  put  a lot  of  emphasis  on  the 
school  library  as  the  centre  of  learning  so 
that  teachers  can  get  away  from  text- 
books and  published  programs.  We  need 
to  help  teachers  select  wisely  from  the 
array  of  things  that  are  available  and  to 
rely  more  on  trade  books  and  reference 
books  for  their  print  material.  I think  cur- 
riculum leaders  need  to  be  out  there 
planning  with  the  teams,  especially  in  the 
beginning  stages. 

Trevor  One  thing  they  can  do  is  to  to 
get  teachers  together  from  a variety  of 
subject  areas  and  from  Kindergarten 
through  to  Grade  12.  I had  the  experi- 
ence of  developing  a new  language  arts 
program  for  K to  12,  and  it  was  the  first 
time  teachers  had  ever  gotten  together 
across  that  13  years  of  schooling  to  talk 
about  curriculum.  It’s  remarkable.  Inte- 
grated development  is  going  to  help 
things  immensely.  Second  would  be  hav- 
ing teachers  jointly  develop  units  of 
study.  Third,  I agree  that  we  need  to 
move  into  resource-based  education  and 
help  teachers  with  material  selection  pro- 
cedures. They  need  to  know  that  there 
are  more  than  textbooks  out  there  to  help 
them  in  the  planning  and  the  developing 
of  an  integrated  curriculum. 

Faye  Certainly  planning  is  one  of  the 
key  areas,  and  my  planning  question  to 
share  with  teachers  would  include  ques- 
tions about  resources,  strategies,  and 
experiences  for  kids.  Another  key  ques- 
tion would  be,  “How  do  I spend  my  time 
with  my  students  in  terms  of  whole 
group,  small  group,  and  individual  activ- 


ities for  them?”  Perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant key  questions  are,  “What  do  I really 
want  my  kids  to  know  at  the  end  of  this 
investigation?”  “How  am  I going  to 
work  with  these  resources,  strategies, 
and  experiences?”  “How  can  I evaluate, 
assess,  and  provide  feedback  and  support 
to  the  learners  within  the  experience?” 

Jack  My  co-editor  of  this  Orbit  issue, 
Susan  Drake,  has  been  involved  with 
teams  that  are  writing  and  implementing 
curriculum.  One  of  the  things  that  has 
been  helpful  is  seeing  this  process  as  a 
journey  they’ve  embarked  on.  There  are 
a number  of  barriers  and  things  that  they 
have  to  move  through  in  terms  of  their 
journey.  This  view  provides  a longer  per- 
spective and  avoids,  or  at  least  puts  in  a 
framework,  the  problem  of  trying  to  do 
everything  too  quickly. 

I know  that  some  teachers  have  a real 
problem  when  it  comes  to  report  card 
time  if  they’ve  been  teaching  an  integrat- 
ed unit.  So,  to  end  our  dialogue  can  we 
look  again  at  the  critical  question  of 
evaluation.  What  suggestions  do  you 
have  regarding  the  evaluation  of  integrat- 
ed curriculum? 

Faye  One  of  the  things  that  has  hap- 
pened in  B.C.  is  legislation  which  rec- 
ommends that  letter  grades  be  eliminated 
in  the  primary  grades  and  that  anecdotal 
reports  be  used  in  the  intermediate 
grades  (up  to  Grade  10).  This  legislation 
has  certainly  not  been  accepted  by  every- 
one. But  I think  it  has  the  possibility  of 
opening  doors,  of  giving  people  permis- 
sion to  assess  and  evaluate  what  has 
actually  been  happening  in  the  classroom 
and  to  match  teaching  and  learning  expe- 
riences with  evaluation  practices.  So  I’m 
hoping,  to  tap  into  your  journey 
metaphor,  that  as  we  explore  our  way  to 
an  integrated  curriculum  we  look  for 
multiple  routes,  for  multiple  ways,  of 
collecting  evidence  of  growth  and 
change  and  of  passing  on  this  informa- 
tion to  parents,  to  children,  to  next  year’s 
teachers.  The  other  thing  that  really 
strikes  me  as  key  is  how  we  develop  the 
students’  criteria  for  success  within  the 
strategies  and  activities  and  experiences 
of  the  classroom.  Again,  this  is  going  to 
take  us  time. 

Trevor  I think  we’re  talking  about  two 
things  here.  One  is  evaluation  of  curricu- 


lum and  one  is  assessment  of  student 
learning.  In  terms  of  evaluation  of  cur- 
riculum, I think  we  have  to  involve 
teachers  from  the  beginning  so  that  eval- 
uation is  planned  into  all  integration 
efforts  from  the  outset.  That  way  we 
won’t  go  back  to  our  tried  and  true 
means  of  testing  in  these  subject  areas. 
In  terms  of  student  assessment,  I can  see 
many  possibilities  for  that  to  be  a co- 
operative effort  between  students,  teach- 
ers, and  others  who  are  involved:  teacher 
librarians,  for  example,  because  of  the 
resource  component  of  integrated  learn- 
ing. We’ve  already  talked  about  the 
descriptive  nature  of  assessment,  and  I 
think  portfolio  assessment  could  play  a 
role  here.  It’s  something  that’s  being 
used  in  writing  assessment,  but  it  would 
be  an  excellent  means  of  getting  at  stu- 
dent assessment  in  integrated  curriculum 
areas  as  well. 

Kathleen  In  Nova  Scotia  we’ve  had 
directives  and  curriculum  guides  from 
our  Department  of  Education  since  1985 
which  have  called  for  anecdotal  report- 
ing to  parents  in  all  the  elementary 
grades.  We  are  piloting  a provincial  pro- 
gram of  assessment  using  portfolios  for 
language  arts.  Students  spend  ten  days 
reading  poetry  and  short  stories  and 
working  in  small  groups.  After  each 
experience  they  write  about  what  they’ve 
been  learning.  These  writings  are  gath- 
ered together  in  portfolios  and  assessed 
all  across  the  province.  We  have  a num- 
ber of  districts  using  student-led  confer- 
ences to  report  to  parents  rather  than 
issue  report  cards.  The  students  and  their 
teacher  gather  together  materials  and 
activities  and  explain  the  work  and  the 
growth  to  the  parents.  There  is  a lot  of 
reflective  writing.  The  children  take  time 
every  couple  of  weeks,  to  think  about 
what  they  have  been  learning  about, 
what  new  things  they  have  learned,  and 
write  it  in  their  learning  logs.  Thai’s  the 
evidence,  the  report,  you  can  go  back  to. 

Jack  1 think  this  is  a good  place  to 
close.  I would  like  to  thank  you  all  for 
participating. 


Special  thanks  to  Liz  Burge  of  OISE' s 
Distance  Education  Office  for  setting 
up  the  teleconference  and  taping  the 
dialogue. 
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Since  it  was  firmly  established  in  the 
1840s,  public  schooling  in  the  United 
States  has  always  been  a scene  of  social 
and  pedagogical  controversy.  Americans 
have  struggled  to  find  a unifying,  com- 
mon identity  in  the  face  of  our  tremen- 
dous religious,  ethnic,  racial,  and  cultural 
diversity,  and  the  competition  between 
opposing  factions  has  been  played  out  in 
our  schools.  Indeed,  one  historian  has 
commented  that  education  is  “the  battle- 
ground” upon  which  “the  most  signifi- 
cant social  conflict”  has  taken  place  in 
the  20th  century  (Karier,  1986,  p.  78). 
There  is  a historical  tendency  in  Ameri- 
can public  life  to  treat  social  and  ideo- 
logical issues  as  moral  and  educational 
problems.  In  this  view,  the  system  never 
has  to  change  to  address  social  problems 
— people  just  need  to  be  better  disci- 
plined. 

In  the  past  ten  years,  with  our  indus- 
trial economy  in  decline,  American  busi- 
ness and  political  leaders  have  once 
again  called  upon  the  public  schools  to 
restore  the  social,  moral,  and  educational 
discipline  we  need  to  remain  a strong 
nation.  A commission  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Reagan  issued  a report,  called  A 
Nation  at  Risk,  in  1983,  which  warned 
that  a “rising  tide  of  mediocrity”  threat- 
ened to  undermine  our  economy  and 
society.  This  report  set  the  educational 
agenda  for  the  1980s  and  early  1990s, 
with  politicians,  educators,  and  business 
leaders  jumping  onto  the  bandwagon  of 
“excellence,”  “competitiveness,” 
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“accountability,”  and  educational 
“restructuring.”  They  actually  talk  about 
schools  “producing”  better  employees 
for  the  corporate  economy. 

It  is  important  to  understand  this  his- 
torical and  political  context  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  emergence  of  the  holistic 
education  movement.  Holistic  education 
is  a radical  and  comprehensive  alterna- 
tive to  the  use  of  schooling  for  social  and 
economic  discipline.  Holistic  education 
starts  with  a profound  respect  for  the 
growing  human  being  and  seeks  to  pro- 
vide a learning  environment  that  nurtures 
every  child’s  healthy  development. 
Rather  than  having  education  be  a “bat- 
tleground” for  adults’  prejudices  and  ide- 
ologies, holistic  educators  see  the  school 
as  a place  of  nourishment,  encourage- 
ment, and  growth.  Our  care  for  the  grow- 
ing child  should  transcend  our  economic 
concerns  or  cultural  struggles;  it  should 
be  a common  priority  — in  fact  our 
highest  priority  as  a society. 

There  have  been  “romantic”  and 
“child-centred”  educators  for  over  200 
years;  the  Transcendentalists  — Emer- 
son, Alcott,  Thoreau  — criticized  repres- 
sive educational  practices  in  the  1840s, 
progressive  educators  offered  an  alterna- 
tive vision  around  the  turn  of  the  20th 
century,  and  a number  of  radical  educa- 
tors — Maria  Montessori,  Rudolf  Stein- 
er, A.  S.  Neill,  Paulo  Freire  — have 
inspired  movements  aiming  to  free  chil- 
dren from  the  harsh  demands  of  adults 
(see  R.  Miller,  1990).  But  until  recent 
years,  each  of  these  movements  has 
existed  in  virtual  isolation  from  all  the 
others.  The  holistic  education  movement 
is  an  effort  to  define  the  core  vision  that 
they  hold  in  common  — the  vision  of 
nurturing  the  best  in  human  beings  — 


and  to  extend  this  vision  into  the  larger 
society. 

The  concept  of  “holistic  education” 
emerged  in  the  1970s  with  roots  in  the 
“human  potential”  and  holistic  health 
movements.  Humanistic  psychologist 
Carl  Rogers  had  a major  influence  with 
his  book  Freedom  to  Learn  (1969),  and 
George  I.  Brown,  drawing  from  gestalt 
psychology,  introduced  an  approach 
known  as  integrative  or  confluent  educa- 
tion (Brown,  1971),  which  was  devel- 
oped further  by  Beverly-Colleen 
Galyean.  Other  figures  in  this  group 
were  journalist  George  Leonard  (author 
of  Education  and  Ecstasy  [1968]),  self- 
esteem teacher  Jack  Canfield,  and  schol- 
ar Theodore  Roszak,  whose  1978  book 
Person/Planet  contained  a remarkable 
chapter  on  what  he  called  “personalist” 
education.  By  1979,  this  movement  was 
calling  itself  “holistic”  and  held  two  con- 
ferences in  California. 

But  the  movement  was  largely  con- 
fined to  “human  potential”  and  “new 
age”  circles  and  (except  for  Roszak’s 
chapter)  remained  detached  from  the 
200-year  heritage  of  romantic  and  child- 
centred  education.  This  changed  dramati- 
cally in  1988.  John  P.  Miller’s  book  The 
Holistic  Curriculum  clearly  demonstrat- 
ed that  “holistic”  education  was  defined 
by  a core  set  of  principles  that  numerous 
radical  and  alternative  approaches  had 
embraced  over  the  years.  When  The 
Holistic  Curriculum  came  out,  I had 
already  completed  my  own  research  for 
What  Are  Schools  For?,  in  which  I made 
precisely  the  same  argument.  That  year,  I 
published  the  first  issue  of  Holistic  Edu- 
cation Review  with  the  explicit  purpose 
of  building  a “holistic  education”  move- 
ment out  of  its  many  fragmented  strands. 
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To  me  — as  to  Jack  Miller  — holistic 
education  was  not  just  a phenomenon  of 
the  1970s  human  potential  movement, 
but  included  the  insights  of  Montessori 
and  Steiner,  the  principles  of  progressive 
education,  the  radical  social  critique  of 
Freire  and  his  academic  colleagues,  and 
the  libertarian  impulses  of  the  Summer- 
hill/free  school  movement.  More  than 
that:  holistic  education  was  also 
expressed  in  the  whole  language  move- 
ment, “whole  brain”  and  learning  style 
research,  “multiple  intelligence”  theory, 
accelerative  learning,  and  other  innova- 
tive approaches  of  the  1980s.  “Holistic 
education”  was  not  to  be  defined  as  a 
particular  method  or  technique;  it  must 
be  seen  as  a paradigm , a set  of  basic 
assumptions  and  principles  that  can  be 
applied  in  diverse  ways  — and  in  fact 
have  been  over  the  years. 


If  the  holistic  education 
movement  succeeds,  it 
will  result  in  a complete 
transformation  of  our 
150  year  old  system  of 
public  schooling. 


But  we  did  not  invent  the  idea  of  a 
“holistic  paradigm.”  In  recent  years,  a 
number  of  innovative  thinkers  in  many 
fields  — physics,  chemistry,  economics, 
philosophy,  theology  — have  proposed 
that  the  fundamental  structure  of  modem 
Western  culture  is  beginning  to  change 
from  a highly  rational,  scientific,  techno- 
logical, and  economic  orientation  to  one 
that  is  more  ecological,  global,  and  even 
spiritual.  This  holistic  worldview  has 
been  popularized  by  Marilyn  Ferguson 
(1980)  and  Fritjof  Capra  (1976,  1982), 
among  others.  Although  they  and  other 
writers  tended  to  oversimplify  the  pro- 
cesses of  cultural  change,  there  is  no 
question  that  a powerful  holistic  world- 
view is  taking  shape.  Bold  thinkers  from 
many  disciplines  — David  Bohm, 
Rupert  Sheldrake,  Joanna  Macy,  Willis 
Harman,  Theodore  Roszak,  Jeremy 
Rifkin,  Anna  Lemkow,  Matthew  Fox, 
and  many  others  — have  articulated  this 
worldview  and  its  implications.  The 
holistic  education  movement  is  an 


expression  of  this  cultural  and  intellectu- 
al ferment.  Person-centred  education  is 
not  just  a “romantic”  alternative  move- 
ment anymore! 

The  appeal  of  an  inclusive,  core  set  of 
holistic  principles  is  evident  in  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Global  Alliance  for  Trans- 
forming Education  (GATE).  In  1989, 
eight  holistic  educators  (colleagues  who 
had  met  through  Holistic  Education 
Review ) spent  a weekend  together  and 
planned  a conference  for  80  visionary 
educators  from  various  communities  and 
movements.  Held  in  Chicago  in  June, 
1990,  the  conference  was  called  “Find- 
ing a Common  Vision  for  Holistic  Edu- 
cation.” It  issued  a brief  summary  of 
holistic  principles,  the  Chicago  State- 
ment on  Education,  and  led  to  the  gather- 
ing of  a 12-person  steering  committee 
that  founded  GATE  in  August,  1990.  A 
second  conference  was  held  in  Colorado 
in  June,  1991.  In  the  following  weeks, 
GATE  obtained  funding  to  hire  a full- 
time Director,  issued  a 16-page  mission 
statement  entitled  Education  2000:  A 
Holistic  Perspective,  and  began  organiz- 
ing local  and  regional  activities  through- 
out the  U.S.  as  well  as  in  Canada, 
Europe,  South  America,  and  Japan.  Inno- 
vative educators  from  Russia  and 
Czechoslovakia  have  turned  to  GATE 
for  inspiration  and  guidance.  The  holistic 
education  movement  is  a global  phe- 
nomenon. 

As  far  as  the  situation  here  in  the  U.S. 
is  concerned,  Education  2000  represents 
a major  repudiation  of  A Nation  at  Risk 
and  the  authoritarian  corporate-govern- 
ment reform  efforts  that  it  stimulated. 
The  ten  key  principles  of  GATE’S  vision 
include  (among  others)  educating  for 
human  development  rather  than  econom- 
ic development,  honouring  students  as 
individuals  with  their  own  unique  life 
goals  and  ways  of  learning,  educating  for 
a participatory  democracy,  educating  for 
global  citizenship,  educating  for  earth  lit- 
eracy, and  embracing  spirituality  in  edu- 
cation. These  principles  define  a vision 
of  the  highest  possibilities  of  human 
development.  It  is  a vision  that  all  per- 
son-centered educational  movements  can 
embrace  — but  more  than  that,  it  is  a 
vision  that  calls  to  all  people  — parents, 
citizens,  policymakers  — to  recognize  a 
place  in  the  human  spirit  that  is  deeper 
and  more  profound  than  economic  com- 
petition or  national  identity. 

It  is  clear  that  our  public  schools  will 


change  in  coming  years  — but  whether 
they  follow  the  Nation  at  Risk  route  and 
become  still  more  regimented  and 
repressive,  or  the  holistic  route  and 
become  truly  liberating,  is  at  this  time  an 
open  question.  Along  with  GATE,  a 
number  of  organizations  are  working  for 
a humane,  democratic  revolution  in 
American  education:  the  Network  of 
Progressive  Educators  draws  upon  the 
experience  and  idealism  of  hundreds  of 
child-centred,  social  justice  oriented  edu- 
cators; the  National  Coalition  of  Educa- 
tion Activists  voices  the  anger  and 
passion  of  urban  educators  and  parents 
— including  many  working  class  people 
and  people  of  colour  — who  have  suf- 
fered the  most  from  the  injustices  of  our 
system;  meanwhile,  the  Montessori  and 
Waldorf  movements,  alternative  and 
“free”  schools,  human  potential  and 
whole-brain  educators,  global  and  envi- 
ronmental educators,  and  many  others 
continue  to  advocate  for  their  versions  of 
educational  reform.  If  the  holistic  educa- 
tion movement  succeeds,  it  will  result  in 
a complete  transformation  of  our  150- 
year-old  system  of  public  schooling.  Can 
all  of  us,  working  together,  overcome  the 
power  of  state  and  federal  agencies, 
powerful  corporate  executives,  and 
deeply  entrenched  cultural  prejudices 
about  the  meaning  of  education?  The 
next  few  years  will  tell. 
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The  Journey  Begins 

Many  universal  archetypes  and  mythical 
story  patterns  can  be  found  in  the  pages 
of  children’s  literature.  The  “journey  of 
the  hero,”  which  Joseph  Campbell  calls 
“the  essence  of  mythology,”  is  present  in 
almost  all  children’s  stories  and  repre- 
sents a symbolic  rite  of  passage  from 
childhood  or  adolescent  dependence  into 
adulthood  and  greater  independence. 

In  the  mythological  journey  of  the 
hero,  the  hero  must  travel  a bumpy  road, 
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navigating  trials  and  dealing  with  sor- 
rows. It  is  when  such  trials  are  overcome 
that  the  hero  is  triumphant  and  personal 
growth  occurs.  Given  the  popularity  of 
such  stories  as  Star  Wars,  Indiana  Jones, 
and  E.T.,  we  know  that  young  people  are 
interested  in  the  search.  Yet  they  seem 
unable  to  connect  to  the  “hero/heroine” 
archetype.  And  we  also  know  that  young 
people  are  adrift  in  our  society,  that  they 
are  turning  to  violence,  in  the  schools,  in 
their  homes,  and  in  the  community,  as 
well  as  to  drugs,  alcohol,  and  promiscu- 
ity, either  in  a search  for  personal  mean- 
ing, or  because  they  lack  the  sense  of 
purpose  for  such  a search. 

This  article  discusses  the  myth  of  the 
journey  of  the  hero  within  two  award- 
winning Canadian  books.  These  books, 


Hunter  in  the  Dark  by  Hughes  (1982) 
and  Jasmine  by  Truss  (1982),  are  direct- 
ed to  children  in  the  adolescent  age 
group. 

Universal  archetypes,  such  as  the 
hero/heroine,  can  be  used  by  classroom 
teachers  and  teacher-librarians  as  a 
teaching  strategy,  or  as  a component  of  a 
whole-language  curriculum,  to  help  ado- 
lescents make  sense  of  their  world.  The 
use  of  the  mythical  journey  can  be  a 
method  whereby  young  people  are 
helped  to  understand  that  the  road  they 
are  presently  travelling,  and  the  struggles 
that  they  encounter,  are  similar  for  all 
adolescents,  and  that  the  journey  to  inde- 
pendence and  adulthood  can  be  a posi- 
tive personal  growth  experience. 

The  Journey  Explained 

The  journey  of  the  hero  is  represented  by 
a quest  for  wisdom  and  power  to  serve 
others.  Elliott  Gose  (1988)  describes  the 
journey  in  terms  of  six  stages:  “a  call  to 
adventure,  a threshold  struggle,  a descent 
into  darkness,  a treasure  to  be  won  and 
another  threshold  struggle  as  part  of  the 
return.”  (p.  88). 

Campbell  (1949),  who  calls  the  jour- 
ney of  the  hero  the  “monomyth,”  refers 
to  three  stages:  separation,  initiation,  and 
return.  He  says  that  many  of  the  journeys 
are  necessary  in  order  for  the  psyche  to 
face  trials  and  grow  to  a higher  level. 
Whatever  the  internal  stages,  they  occur 
as  a simultaneous  reflection  of  an  out- 
ward trial  or  passage. 

The  mythical  journey  can  best  be 
described  as  starting  with  a separation  or 
death,  followed  by  a series  of  trials  or 
struggles,  and  ending  in  a transformation 
or  rebirth.  Opportunities  for  understand- 
ing and  reflecting  upon  the  journey  of 
the  hero  seem  relevant  for  young  people, 
especially  since  “a  child’s  favourite 
books  [or  films]  are  often  consciously 
the  models  for,  or  the  most  important 
influence  on,  his  or  her  later  beliefs  or 
ways  of  living”  (Cott,  1981,  p.  xix). 

The  Journey  of  the  Hero 

Hunter  in  the  Dark 

The  journey  of  the  hero  in  Hunter  in  the 
Dark  is  an  inward  journey  for  Mike  as  he 
struggles  to  cope  with  the  dark  uncer- 
tainty of  possible  terminal  illness.  Camp- 
bell (1972)  says  that  the  recognition  of 
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mortality  and  the  need  to  transcend  it  is 
the  great  mythological  impulse. 

Mike’s  call  to  adventure,  or  separa- 
tion, starts  when  he  begins  to  feel  ill  dur- 
ing an  important  basketball  game.  His 
first  trial,  or  struggle,  is  admittance  to 
hospital  for  some  rather  painful  tests. 
Mike  encounters  many  trials,  but  the 
greatest  trial  of  all  is  his  descent  into 
darkness  when  the  adults  in  his  life  make 
the  decision  not  to  tell  him  what  is 
wrong  with  him.  He  confides  to  a friend, 
“I’ve  asked  Dr.  Gage  and  Dr.  Hinton. 
I’ve  even  asked  Mother  and  Dad  to  ask 
them.  But  nobody  will  tell  me  any- 
thing.... I don’t  trust  them  anymore.  Not 
the  parents  or  the  doctors”  (p.  42).  At 
this  point,  Mike  is  clearly  separated  from 
the  people  in  his  life. 

It  is  obvious  to  the  reader  that  Mike’s 
life  can  never  be  the  same  again.  Friends 
are  changing,  his  health  is  deteriorating, 
his  parents  are  worried  about  him,  and  he 
doesn’t  know  how  to  handle  any  of  the 
changes  that  are  happening  to  him. 

The  mythic  darkness  is  symbolized  by 
Mike’s  nightmares  and  the  unknown  fear 
that  is  always  with  him.  Mike’s  transfor- 
mation begins  when  he  goes  to  the 
library  to  find  out  for  himself  what  is 
wrong.  When  he  discovers  that  he  has 
leukemia,  he  begins  to  deal  with  it,  and 
he  seems  to  understand  that  he  alone  can 
change  his  life  at  this  point.  Hughes 
writes,  “It  was  his  darkness  and  there 
was  not  one  he  could  really  share  it 
with”  (p.  85). 

Mike  decides  to  take  control  of  his 
own  life  and  goes  alone  into  the  bush  to 
try  to  get  a deer  “trophy”  for  his  wall. 
This  aspect  of  the  story  represents  the 
“initiation”  or  “treasure  to  be  won” 
stage,  a withdrawal  into  the  unconscious 
where  rebirth  can  take  place.  The  rebirth 
process  involves  the  “struggle  to  return” 
and  the  eventual  return  itself. 

The  climax  of  Mike’s  journey  comes 
when  he  has  an  opportunity  to  kill  the 
deer.  “There  was  a loud  click.  It  seemed 
to  Mike  that  that  click  echoed  round  the 
world,  that  the  whole  universe  had 
stilled,  waiting  for  his  decision”  (p.  129). 
Mike  discovers  that  he  isn’t  on  an  either- 
or  road.  He  is  instead  on  a road  “through 
life  towards  death,”  which  must  be  faced 
at  the  end  (p.  130). 

How  long  Mike  lives  is  not  revealed. 
Nor  does  it  seem  to  matter.  The  outer 
journey  of  this  young  hero  into  the 


woods  has  been  parallelled  by  a transfor- 
mational inner  journey  to  a greater 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  life  and 
death.  Young  readers  can  vicariously 
experience  Mike’s  journey  and  transfor- 
mation. They  can  be  helped  to  reflect  on 
the  fact  that  it  is  through  struggle  that  we 
are  able  to  feel  joy. 

Jasmine 

Jasmine  (the  heroine)  begins  her  journey, 
or  separation  from  others,  when  she  fears 
that  she  will  fail  the  sixth  grade,  in  part 
because  her  brother  has  accidentally 
destroyed  her  science  project.  This  bad 
news  adds  to  the  unhappiness  she 
already  feels  about  being  the  eldest  in  a 
large,  disorganized,  boisterous  family. 
She  is  expected  to  take  responsibility  for 
her  siblings,  a fact  which  she  resents. 

A re-reading  of  a favourite  poem 
about  a Gypsy  named  Meg  who  lived 
alone  and  “did  as  she  pleased,”  serves  as 
Jasmine’s  call  to  adventure.  The  poem 
gives  her  a way  out,  “telling  her  she  must 
leave  the  house  and  her  problems... 
telling  her  to  run  away  and  live  like  Meg 
in  the  poem”  (p.  1 1).  It  is  at  this  point 
that  her  trials  and  descent  into  darkness 
begin.  In  order  to  be  on  her  own  she 
must  do  what  she  fears  most.  She  must 
confront  the  coyotes  and  enter  the  forest, 
because  she  sees  the  forest  as  the  only 
place  where  she  can  do  exactly  as  she 
“pleases.” 

Truss  writes: 

“But  she  had  no  choice;  she  made 
herself  take  the  first  few  steps  gingerly 
along  the  deer  trail.  Then  she  paused. 
Her  eyes,  getting  accustomed  to  the 
blackness,  began  to  see  in  the  trail  ahead 
the  white  gleam  of  a poplar’s  bark  where 
the  moon  light  had  found  a way  through 
the  tall  treetops.  And  she  began  to  see  a 
sprinkling  of  light,  like  lacy  patterns  on 
the  forest  floor,  where  bits  of  the  bright 
night  sky  had  fallen  through.”  (p.  28) 

The  darkness  of  the  forest,  combined 
with  the  moonlight  and  its  effects,  paral- 
lels Jasmine’s  own  process  of  illumina- 
tion. 

Jasmine  enters  a coyote  cave  for  pro- 
tection and  one  of  the  first  things  she 
finds  out  about  herself  is  that  she  has 
artistic  talent  and  can  sculpt  figures  in  a 
lifelike  way.  She  is  amazed  at  this  reve- 
lation and  says,  “Why  didn’t  I know  I 
could  do  it?”  (p.  82).  This  is  the  first  sign 
that  she  is  learning  more  about  herself  as 


a unique,  creative  person,  beyond  her 
role  in  her  family. 

Jasmine’s  journey  continues  through 
hunger,  loss  of  clothing,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  her  small  store  of  food.  The  strug- 
gle to  return  is  evident  when  she  is 
found,  barely  conscious,  and  rescued  by 
a reclusive  couple.  Her  actual  return,  and 
quest  for  wisdom  and  power  to  serve 
others,  begins  when  she  agrees  to  go 
home  in  order  to  help  look  for  her  little 
brother,  who  is  reported  missing.  She 
knows  not  only  that  he  relies  on  her  but 
that  she  may  be  the  only  one  who  can 
find  him.  This  responsibility  no  longer 
seems  a burden  to  her. 

Jasmine’s  transformation  is  complete 
when  she  decides  to  use  her  sculpted  ani- 
mals for  a new  science  project.  By  creat- 
ing a new  project,  Jasmine  overcomes 
her  previous  fears  of  failure  and  utilizes 
her  new-  found  artistic  talent  This  pro- 
cess of  integrating  her  old  fears  with  her 
new  self-awareness  and  self-confidence 
enables  Jasmine  to  become  whole  again. 

Young  people  can  identify  with  Jas- 
mine’s story  in  terms  of  the  motivation 
for  her  journey  and  the  personal  growth 
that  results. 

The  Journey  Ends 

Like  Mike,  Jasmine  finds  new  awareness 
through  the  mythic  pattern  of  the  journey 
of  the  hero.  Stories  of  this  kind  can  be 
used  to  help  young  people  deal  with  the 
fact  that  they  too  are  alone  on  their  own 
journey.  The  implication  of  such  a per- 
sonal journey  can,  perhaps,  help  young 
people  reflect  on  the  fact  that  they  are 
responsible  for  their  own  behaviour  and 
do  not  need  to  be  influenced  by  peer 
pressure.  They  can  learn  to  be  indepen- 
dent while  still  accepting  responsibility 
for  their  roles  in  life. 
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H Whole  Math 
Connections 


Peter  Rasokas 

Supervisor  of  Junior  Program, 
Curriculum  Services  Department, 

Norfolk  Board  of  Education 

Education  and  reality  are  not  always  syn- 
onymous. With  best  intentions,  we  have 
created  a society  of  math  phobics  who 
have  no  idea  how  to  transfer  their  rote 
learning  of  mathematics  to  the  chaotic 
world  of  estimations,  mental  rounding- 
off,  and  continuous  problem-solving. 

While  changes  have  occurred  both  in 
the  belief  systems  and  practices  of  lan- 
guage arts,  the  area  of  mathematics  has 
been  allowed  to  wallow  in  its  textbook- 
driven,  one-dimensional,  skill-focussed 
approach. 

I would  suggest  this  inability  to 
reflect  and  change  in  mathematics  is 
directly  related  to  “what  was  done  to  us” 
in  the  name  of  mathematics.  Most  ele- 
mentary school  educators  have  a passing 
interest  in  mathematics,  just  enough, 
hopefully,  to  balance  the  bank  book,  or 
in  many  cases,  a distinct  phobia  of  math- 
ematics, especially  if  we  need  to  use 
algebraic  notations  of  trigonomic  func- 
tions. 

This  innate  fear  or  strict  adherence  to 
the  “basics”  is  a result  of  practices  which 
have  established  the  attitudes  and  incom- 
petencies of  today’s  majority  of  educa- 


tors, and  to  a large  extent  still  prevail  in 
our  current  educational  environment. 

The  last  30  year  period  has  produced 
a wealth  of  research  — on  learning 
styles,  on  the  need  for  hands-on  materi- 
als, on  developmental  stages  of  growth, 
and  on  the  empowerment  of  both  teach- 
ers and  students.  We  have  learned  that 
for  a program  to  be  effective,  it  must  be 
authentic  to  the  interests  and  needs  of 
our  students  and  reflect  real-life  scenar- 
ios; involve  on-going  and  collaborative 
planning;  integrate  concepts,  skills,  and 
other  disciplines;  address  both  varied 
developmental  levels  and  learning  styles; 
focus  on  the  social  nature  of  learning; 
value  and  assess  process  as  well  as  prod- 
uct. 

Do  current  mathematical  practices 
reflect  current  research? 

A majority  of  mathematics  class- 
rooms rely  on  textbooks,  workbooks,  and 
teachers’  guides,  with  a smattering  of 
manipulatives,  calculators,  and  comput- 
ers. Rather  than  teaching  individual  stu- 
dents, taking  into  account  their  learning 
styles  and  developmental  growth  pat- 
terns, many  teachers  still  teach  a pre- 
determined, prescribed,  packaged, 
sequential  curriculum.  Rather  than  an 
authentic  problem-solving  environment 
where  the  math  curriculum  reflects  the 
realities  of  life,  current  math  programs 
focus  primarily  on  skill-development. 


rote-learning,  paper  and  pencil  activities. 
Rather  than  integrating  naturally  and 
meaningfully,  both  among  the  strands  of 
mathematics  and  across  disciplines  uti- 
lizing the  naturalness  of  language,  math- 
ematics is  presented  as  a discrete 
discipline,  using  a language  that  is  both 
symbolic  and  abstract.  Rather  than 
focussing  the  social  and  collaborative 
nature  of  learning,  celebrating  in  the 
diversity  of  each  classroom  and  utilizing 
a variety  of  assessment  tools,  math  class- 
es have  traditionally  meant  repetitive 
seatwork,  marking  answers,  and  creating 
anxiety  and  frustration  by  using  tests  to 
delineate  success  and  failure  among  peer 
groups.  Ironically,  we  pay  lip-service  to 
the  importance  of  each  child’s  becoming 
literate  and  competent,  yet  as  educators, 
we  use  programs  and  evaluative  tools  in 
mathematics  that  segregate  our  young 
people  into  the  few  that  can  and  the 
many  more  that  feel  helpless  and  frus- 
trated with  math. 

Whole  math  is  presented  as  a positive 
and  constructive  alternative.  Similar  to 
whole  language,  whole  math  does  not 
promote  a single  strategy  over  another; 
rather  it  reflects  a belief  system  valuing 
the  abilities  of  each  individual,  reflecting 
the  need  for  authentic  learning  and 
encompassing  the  complexity  of  mathe- 
matical pedagogy.  Whole  math  creates  a 
partnership  between  the  teacher  and  stu- 
dent, encouraging  and  challenging  both 
to  become  life-long  learners  of  mathe- 
matics. (See  Figure  1.) 

As  in  whole  language,  whole  math  is 
a grass  roots  movement.  When  teachers 
are  introduced  to  the  belief  systems,  the 
varied  strategies,  and  the  non-threatening 
approach,  then  the  process  of  change 
occurs  quite  readily.  Whole  math  builds 
on  strengths  — not  weaknesses.  It  cele- 
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brates  what  we  know,  what  we  can  do, 
rather  than  criticizing  our  weaknesses. 
With  this  in  mind,  where  do  we  begin? 

Whole  math  utilizes  stories,  talk, 
math  journals,  and  co-operative  learning 
strategies. 

Students  come  to  school  with  a rich 
vocabulary  and  their  own  personal  strate- 
gies for  dealing  with  the  world.  They 
have  a fascination  with  story  and  they 
focus  on  changing  genres  to  reflect  their 
changing  reality. 

Whole  math  promotes  the  use  of 
story,  literature,  and  drama  to  create  an 
authentic  context  for  utilizing  mathemat- 
ics. For  example,  using  Dayal  Kaur 
Kalsa’s  A Family  Vacation,  one  estab- 
lishes the  common  scenario  of  a family 
trip  to  apply  problem  solving  at  any  age 
level.  Primary  students  can  sort  and  clas- 
sify collections,  graph  the  colours  of 
cars,  be  introduced  to  seasons  and  time, 
and  use  soap  required  for  the  trip  to 
order  sizes,  masses,  and  costs.  Junior  stu- 
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dents  can  work  out  expenses  for  buying  a 
car,  staying  at  a motel,  going  to  a restau- 
rant. They  can  develop  games  to  play 
and  compile  a timeline  for  the  trip  with  a 
daily  itinerary  and  distance  travelled. 
Intermediate  students  can  plan  a budget, 
work  through  sales  taxes,  money  conver- 
sions, and  ratio  of  fuel  used  to  distance 
travelled.  I would  suggest  that  the  model, 
given  a proper  context,  is  as  appropriate 
in  establishing  an  authentic  purpose  for 
learning  mathematics  for  any  division  or 
age  group. 

Integration  occurs  quite  naturally  in 
this  setting.  The  need  to  cost  out  a trip 
involves  the  use  of  number  operations  as 
well  as  the  ability  to  read  and  write  and 
the  ability  to  estimate  and  solve  prob- 
lems. The  soap  activities  require  the  use 
of  scales  and  linear  measure,  as  well  as 
observation  skills,  decision  making,  and 
communication.  From  the  text,  the  use  of 
geometry,  measurement,  number  and 


numeration,  problem  solving,  ratio  and 
probability,  fractions,  decimals,  and  so 
on  are  all  naturally  relevant  for  the  situa- 
tions presented.  Obviously,  the  text  can 
lead  to  additional  topics  including  the 
study  of  weather  (science),  travel  (social 
studies),  nutrition  and  safety  (health), 
author  study  (literature),  and  narrative 
writing  (language  arts). 

From  this  context,  there  evolves  the 
need  for  real-life  resources.  Primary  stu- 
dents could  bring  in  their  personal  col- 
lections to  sort,  classify,  seriate,  and 
demonstrate  correspondence  and  spatial 
relationships.  Junior  students  would 
need  the  use  of  menus,  classified  ads, 
and  road  maps  to  solve  their  problems. 
Intermediate  students  would  need  news- 
papers, access  to  banking  institutions, 
travel  agents,  and  so  on  to  work  on  sales 
tax,  gasoline  conversion,  and  budgeting 
problems.  Real-life  connections  are  cru- 
cial if  mathematics  is  to  have  signifi- 
cance in  both  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Once  the  context  is  established 
and  resources  are  gathered,  students 
must  now  apply  mathematical  concepts 
and  skills  to  solving  their  problems.  Stu- 
dents will  quickly  discover  the  need  to 
estimate,  to  complete  number  opera- 
tions, to  understand  percent,  ratio,  or 
decimals. 

To  reinforce  the  spatial  and  number 
concepts,  or  teach  the  repetitive  patterns 
of  place  value  or  number  operations, 
teachers  could  use  Mathematics  Their 
Way  by  Mary  Baratta-Lorton  at  the  Pri- 
mary level  or  Mathematics:  A Way  of 
Thinking  by  Robert  Barratta  at  the  Junior 
level.  If  students  study  the  geometric 
shapes  of  a car,  then  three-dimensional 
blocks  would  be  of  value.  If  they  plan  a 
lunch,  number  operations  are  needed  and 
the  use  of  base- 10  blocks  would  be  of 
assistance  in  grouping  or  re-grouping.  If 
percents  need  to  be  calculated,  then  cal- 
culators should  be  available  in  the  class- 
room. In  essence,  manipulatives  are 
integrated  into  whole  math  in  a meaning- 
ful and  natural  manner.  As  well,  through 
whole  math,  there  is  a balance  of  whole 
group  (brainstorming,  direct  instruction), 
small  group  (writing  activities,  solving 
problems),  and  individual  (research, 
math  journals)  activities.  The  activities 
can  be  generated  by  the  teacher,  collabo- 
ratively  with  students,  or  solely  by  the 
students.  As  in  whole  language,  the  role 
of  the  teacher  is  much  broader  and 
involves  being  a facilitator  of  co-opera- 


tive learning,  a resource  person,  an 
instructor  of  skills,  a motivator,  and  an 
evaluator. 

Whole  math  celebrates  both  the  com- 
plexity of  mathematics  and  the  diversity 
of  our  young  people.  As  stated  earlier, 
whole  math  reflects  a holistic  belief  sys- 
tem which  makes  learning  mathematics  a 
natural  and  successful  process.  Finally, 
whole  math  exemplifies  the  value  of 
enhancing  the  self-esteem  of  each  stu- 
dent. 

In  other  words,  whole  math  believes 
in  the  teacher  as  a professional  who 
examines  the  learning  environment  criti- 
cally, makes  sound  pedagogical  deci- 
sions, carefully  plans  and  facilitates 
learning,  and  assesses  and  reviews  both 
the  process  and  the  product. 
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From  the  writings  of  early  European  set- 
tlers such  as  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  and 
Charles  Robertson  to  more  recent  works 
by  Fred  Bodsworth  and  Farley  Mowat, 
Canadian  children’s  literature  has  had  a 
history  of  concern  with  the  environment 
Nowhere  is  this  concern  more  evident 
than  in  the  stories  and  teachings  of  First 
Nation  Canadians. 

Indigenous  tales  are  the  product  of  a 
living  oral  tradition.  In  Canada,  they 
have  been  recorded  since  the  early 
1900s.  The  earlier  compilations  tended 
to  be  extensions  of  the  European  folk 
and  fairy  tale  where  the  characters  have 
magical  qualities  or  possess  magical 
objects,  such  as  wands,  to  achieve  magi- 
cal transformations.  Later  collections  of 
indigenous  tales  have  tried  to  keep  more 
to  the  original  tales  where  characters  are 
a bit  more  robust  and  earthy.  There  is 
also  less  black  and  white  characterization 
of  good  and  evil.  These  adaptations  of 
oral  retellings  are  more  harmonious  with 
indigenous  oral  tradition. 

One  of  the  common  elements  of 
indigenous  tales  is  that  they  communi- 
cate well  to  children.  They  are  not  over- 
run with  dry  explanation;  rather,  they 
present  stories,  myths,  or  tales  which 
encourage  discussion  and  exploration 
and  serve  as  lessons  in  environmental 
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knowledge.  They  allow  children  to  move 
to  a deeper  value  and  understanding  of 
nature.  And,  surprisingly  enough,  they 
can  lead  to  greater  scientific  understand- 
ing. 

The  indigenous  tales  which  I describe 
below  are  grouped  according  to  genres 
which  I have  found  useful  in  my  class- 
room work  with  elementary  children. 

“How”  Stories 

“How”  stories  are  also  called  creation  or 
origin  tales.  In  my  classroom,  we  began 
calling  them  “how”  stories  because  of 
their  titles:  “How  Summer  Came  to 
Canada,”  “How  the  Loon  Lost  Her 
Voice,”  “How  the  Birch  Tree  Got  its 
Stripes,”  and  so  on. 


From  How  the  Loon  Lost  Her  Voice 


There  are  many  wonderful  picture 
books  in  the  “how”  genre.  How  Summer 
Came  to  Canada,  retold  by  William 
Toye,  is  a story  of  how  summer  and  win- 
ter came  to  share  the  year  in  Canada.  An 
added  bonus  in  this  book  are  the  illustra- 
tions by  Elizabeth  Cleaver,  an  artist  who 
does  a great  deal  of  illustrating  for 
indigenous  stories. 

Another  beautifully  illustrated  exam- 
ple of  the  genre  is  How  the  Loon  Lost 
Her  Voice.  In  the  story,  daylight  has 
been  locked  in  a box  by  evil  spirits.  In 
their  fight  to  free  daylight,  Deer  breaks 
his  antlers,  Bear  loses  an  exhausting 
wrestling  match,  and  Loon  loses  her 
beautiful  singing  voice.  Finally  Raven 
goes  in  and  frees  daylight.  The  scars  the 
animals  bear  from  this  escapade  are  still 
evident  today.  Deer  continues  to  lose  her 
antlers  every  year.  Bear  must  rest  from 
his  labours  for  months  at  a time.  Raven 
likes  shiny  things,  and  Loon  is  marked 
about  the  neck.  Now,  when  Loon 
remembers  her  loss,  a sad  cry  echoes 
across  the  water.  The  moral  is  that  the 
animals  sacrifice  themselves  to  preserve 
the  natural  world. 

Fifth  House  has  recently  published  a 
collection  of  stories  by  indigenous  chil- 
dren. Two  “how”  stories  in  this  genre  are 
How  the  Mouse  Got  Brown  Teeth  and 
How  the  Birch  Tree  Got  Its  Stripes.  Told 
from  a modern  indigenous  child’s  per- 
spective, they  encourage  urban  children 
both  to  explore  indigenous  culture  and  to 
relate  to  the  authors  as  fellow  Canadians. 
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The  children  loved  the  “how”  stories 
and,  in  fact,  this  genre  proved  to  be  the 
richest  area  of  the  unit  for  reading,  writ- 
ing, art,  drama,  and  discussion.  In  listen- 
ing to  the  stories,  the  children  naturally 
began  to  make  comparisons  to  “how”  or 
creation  stories  of  other  cultures.  Then, 
as  a class,  we  wrote  our  own  “how”  sto- 
ries on  chart  paper.  This  led  quite  natu- 
rally to  drama  and  storytelling.  Many 
children,  in  their  “how”  stories,  imitated 
the  stories  we  had  studied.  Most  used 
their  own  experiences,  however,  to  make 
the  story  relevant  to  their  lives  which 
showed  their  awareness  of  being  “city” 
kids.  But  throughout  they  showed 
respect  for  and  empathy  with  animals 
which  seems  a common  characteristic 
not  only  of  indigenous  peoples  but  also 
of  children  the  world  over.  As  a culmina- 
tion, we  created  our  own  book  of  “how” 
stories  which  is  now  regularly  read  and 
enjoyed  by  the  children. 

Some  “how”  books  which  I’ve 
enjoyed  using  include: 

How  Summer  Came  to  Canada.  Retold 
by  William  Toye.  Illustrated  by  Eliza- 
beth Cleaver.  Oxford  University 
Press.  1969. 

How  the  Birch  Tree  Got  Its  Stripes. 
Written  by  Cree  children.  Illustrated 
by  George  Littlechild.  Fifth  House. 
1988. 

How  the  Mouse  Got  Brown  Teeth.  Writ- 
ten by  Cree  children.  Illustrated  by 
George  Littlechild.  Fifth  House.  1990. 
How  the  Loon  Lost  Her  Voice.  Anne 
Cameron.  Harbour  Publishing.  1985. 

Trickster/ Hero  Tales 

The  trickster/hero  is  a distinctive  indige- 
nous character.  Unlike  the  European 
hero,  the  Indian  hero  is  neither  all  good 
nor  all  evil  and  may  even  utilize  trickery 
and  mischief.  The  trickster/hero  acts  as  a 
god  in  creating  and  keeping  order  in  the 
world,  as  a hero  in  working  for  the  good 
of  mankind  and  the  natural  world,  and  as 
a trickster  in  the  mischief  he  causes 
along  the  way.  What  makes  these  stories 
particularly  appealing  to  children  is  the 
humour.  These  are  not  unapproachable, 
all-saintly  gods  — these  are  creatures 
who  may  act  as  buffoons  or  may  be  oth- 
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erworldly.  They  keep  the  natural  balance 
with  humour,  wisdom,  and  an  intuitive 
knowledge  of  all  the  creatures  in  their 
world.  All  of  these  stories  have  lessons 
or  morals.  The  environment  and  animals 
are  a key  part  of  all  of  the  stories.  Exam- 
ples of  these  god/trickster/hero  tales  can 
be  found  in  the  following  books: 

Glooscap  and  His  Magic.  Kay  Hill. 

McClelland  & Stewart  1963. 

More  Glooscap  Stories.  Kay  Hill. 

McClelland  & Stewart  1970. 

Tales  of  Nanabozho.  Dorothy  Reid. 

Oxford  University  Press.  1963. 
Nanabosho  Steals  Fire.  Joseph  McLel- 
lan.  Pemmican  Publications.  1990. 

The  Birth  of  Nanabosho.  Joseph  McLel- 
lan.  Pemmican  Publications.  1989. 
Once  Upon  a Totem.  Christie  Harris. 

McClelland  & Stewart  1973. 

Windigo  and  Other  Tales  of  the  Ojib- 
ways.  Herbert  T.  Schwarz.  McClel- 
land & Stewart  1973. 

“Old  Laws”  Tales 

This  is  a term  I’ve  coined  to  describe 
stories  which  deal  with  issues  of  earth 
values.  Often  these  stories  talk  about  the 
need  to  respect  the  “old  laws”  of  the 
hunt.  It  is  a small  category  on  its  own  but 
often  blends  into  other  categories  such  as 
the  “how”  stories  or  “trickster”  tales  or 
collections  of  stories.  The  three  listed 
below,  however,  don’t  appear  to  fit  into 
any  other  category. 

One  of  my  favourites  is  William 
Toye’s  retelling  of  The  Mountain  Goats 
of  Temlaham  with  illustrations  by  Eliza- 


beth Cleaver.  The  children  in  my  class 
responded  strongly  to  this  story.  It  tells 
of  village  hunters  killing  goats  needless- 
ly. The  children  of  the  village  taunt  and 
torture  a young  kid  brought  back  from 
the  hunt  until  one  boy  steps  in  to  save  the 
kid.  Later  the  goat  people  set  an  ambush 
and  kill  all  the  villagers  except  this  boy. 
The  boy  carries  on  the  message  of  the 
old  laws  of  the  hunt  — be  kind  to  ani- 
mals and  kill  only  what  is  needed  for 
food.  Another  version  appears  in  “The 
One-Homed  Mountain  Goat”  in  Christie 
Harris’s  Once  Upon  a Totem  (listed 
under  “Trickster”  tales).  “Old  Laws” 
tales  include: 

The  Mountain  Goats  of  Temlaham. 
Retold  by  William  Toye.  Illustrated 
by  Elizabeth  Cleaver.  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press.  1969. 

Jen  and  the  Great  One.  Peter  Eyvindson. 
Illustrated  by  Rhian  Brynjolson.  Pem- 
mican Publications.  1990. 

Eagle  Feather.  Ferguson  Plain.  Pemmi- 
can Publication.  1989. 

Books  about  Children 

Books  in  this  section  relate  the  experi- 
ence of  modern  indigenous  children. 
These  books  are  eye-openers  for  many 
urban  children  and  provide  a wonderful 
starting  point  for  discussions  of  indige- 
nous rights  and  traditional  values  in  a 
modern  context.  Many  of  the  children 
focus  on  hunting.  This  is  particularly 
interesting  to  discuss  in  light  of  the  earli- 
er readings  of  “old  laws”  books. 

We  Live  at  School.  Grade  3 and  4,  St. 
Anne’s  Residential  School.  Depart- 
ment of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern 
Development.  1972. 

Tales  from  Big  Trout.  Big  Trout  Indian 
Day  School.  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  Northern  Development. 
1969. 

Deer  Lake.  Deer  Lake  Indian  Day 
School.  Department  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  Northern  Development.  1971. 
Fort  George.  Fort  George  Residential 
School.  Department  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  Northern  Development. 
Wunnumin.  Wunnumin  Indian  Day 
School.  Department  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  Northern  Development.  1968. 
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TOWARDS  A HOLISTIC  APPROACH 
IN  A ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


In  The  Formative  Years  and  Education 
in  the  Primary  and  Junior  Divisions, 
both  published  in  1975,  the  Ontario  Min- 
istry of  Education  attempted  to  set  pro- 
gram expectations  for  achieving  “an 
integrated  and  child  centred  framework.” 
In  our  Board’s  recent  response  to  The 
Formative  Years  Consultation  paper, 
issued  by  the  Ministry  as  part  of  its 
restructuring  process,  we  urged  the  Min- 
istry to  continue  its  emphasis  on  child 
development,  establishing  effective 
learning  environments,  understanding 
how  children  learn,  and  a concern  for  the 
student’s  self-concept.  We  also  suggest- 
ed that  these  concepts  should  be  encased 
in  a more  holistic  framework. 

This  article  describes  the  approaches 
undertaken  by  the  Waterloo  Region 
Roman  Catholic  School  Board  (Kitchen- 
er, Ontario)  to  pursue  a deeper  under- 
standing of  holistic  education  — and  a 
process  to  attain  it. 

Understanding  Holism  in  a 
Spiritual  Framework 

A holistic  approach  attempts  to  nurture 
in  individuals  a deep  sense  of  who  they 
are  and  their  relationship  to  others, 
including  their  sense  of  service  to  a 
world  society.  It  incorporates  the  knowl- 
edge, skills,  and  values  of  traditional 
subjects  but  it  does  so  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  individual  student  as  a prob- 
lem solver  in  a broad  context  of  personal 
and  social  change. 

It  provides  a model  of  education  cen- 


Tony  Truscello 

Superintendent  of  Education 
Waterloo  Region  Roman  Catholic 
Separate  School  Board 

tred  on  total  life  experience  and  stands  in 
contrast  with  approaches  grounded  main- 
ly in  content  and  control.  It  counteracts  a 
modem  day  culture  marked  by  compart- 
mentalization  and  fragmentation;  a cul- 
ture that  drives  us  to  see  the  parts  and  not 
the  whole;  a culture  that  tells  business  to 
ignore  the  environment  for  a short-term 
profit  or  education  to  be  more  attuned  to 
subject  disciplines  than  to  the  the  indi- 
vidual. 

With  spirituality  at  its  centre,  the 
holistic  approach  calls  us  to  search  out 
our  relationship  as  individuals  to  the  cul- 
ture and  environment  in  which  we  live. 

In  the  Waterloo  Catholic  Board  we 
asked  ourselves,  “What  is  the  spirit-giv- 
ing impetus  to  what  we  claim  is  essential 
for  us?”  As  a system  based  on  Christian 
principles,  we  embraced  the  understand- 
ing that  we  must  know,  value,  and  act  in 
ways  appropriate  to  Christians;  that  ulti- 


The  commitment  to 
values  is  essential  in  a 
society  which  today 
presents  students  with 
confusing  and  often 
distorted  choices. 


mately  all  relationships  are  grounded  in 
our  relationship  to  God. 

Wilkie  Au  in  By  Way  of  the  Heart 
claims  that  “by  highlighting  the  gospel 
values  that  form  the  single  spirituality 
offered  by  Jesus,  the  holistic  approach  is 
intended  to  bring  about  a closer  unity 
among  members  of  the  body  of  Christ” 
(p.  4).  Basically  the  common  element  is 
the  vocation  of  Jesus:  the  good  news  that 
the  reign  of  God  is  among  us.  Our  mis- 
sion as  a Catholic  school  board  is  to 
“evangelize.”  To  evangelize,  in  the 
words  of  Fr.  James  Mulligan,  is  “to  bring 
Jesus’  good  news  to  people;  to  facilitate 
a deeper  encounter  between  our  students 
and  the  person  of  Jesus  ...  as  they  dis- 
cover the  personal  and  communal 
demands  of  following  [Him].” 

Holistic  spiritual  growth  tries  to  help 
us  find  out  who  we  are  through  a strug- 
gle for  integration  and  wholeness,  a 
developmental  life-long  process  of  per- 
sonal transformation.  It  goes  beyond 
dogma,  visual  signs,  and  religious  activi- 
ties and  asks  us  to  make  our  faith  a part 
of  everyday  life.  It  is  holistic  in  that  we 
link  spirituality  to  every  part  of  human 
development  — psychological,  emotion- 
al, intellectual,  and  social. 

Laurence  Freeman  in  Light  Within 
claims  that  “the  spirit  is  the  utterly  sim- 
ple and  basic  identity  of  who  we  are  . . . 
the  person  God  knows  and  loves.  The 
spirit  unfolds  mind  and  body  and  every 
dimension  of  life  bringing  all  dimensions 
to  fulfillment.”  This  sense  of  spirituality 
was  echoed  recently  by  Tom  Harpur, 
Toronto  author  and  broadcaster,  in  the 
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Toronto  Star.  While  religion  is  a matter 
of  accepting  certain  beliefs,  belonging  to 
a particular  group,  performing  particular 
rituals,  spirituality,  according  to  Harpur, 
“is  essentially  an  internal  matter,  an 
affair  of  the  heart.  It  has  to  do  with  a 
mode  of  consciousness,  a certain  way  of 
perceiving  oneself,  others  and  the  cos- 
mos.” 

From  our  spirituality  we  derive  our 
values.  Schools  and  society  as  a whole 
assist  students  to  develop  a set  of  values 
which  will  drive  their  sense  of  individu- 
al, personal,  and  social  responsibility. 
The  commitment  to  values  is  essential  in 
a society  which  today  presents  students 
with  many  confusing  and  often  distorted 
choices. 


The  Process 

Change  is  best  accomplished  when  indi- 
viduals at  all  levels  commit  their  talent 
and  energy  to  a common  vision.  They 
must  be  able  to  search  out  an  informed 
understanding  of  their  mission  and  the 
means  to  achieve  it.  They  must  feel 
empowered  by  the  process  of  change  in 
which  they  are  involved. 

The  Waterloo  Catholic  Board  had  set 
the  climate  for  such  a process  of  change 
by  implementing  in  September  1987  a 
planned  change  approach  called 
“Review,  Development,  Implementa- 
tion” (RDI).  The  RDI  was  a comprehen- 
sive framework  which  called  for  a 
planned,  flexible,  and  efficient  approach 
to  managing  change.  This  process 
together  with  the  formative  years  cur- 
riculum initiatives,  described  above, 
established  a base  in  the  Waterloo 
Catholic  system  for  examining  a holistic 
approach.  In  other  words,  our  effort  to 
pursue  a more  focussed  examination  of 
holistic  education  was  not  done  in  a vac- 
uum; we  were  not  starting  from  scratch. 

The  timing  of  our  effort  as  a Board  to 
focus  on  holistic  education  was  appropri- 
ate in  another  way  as  well.  The  system  as 
a whole  initiated  a stategic  plan  in  1990 
which  addressed  many  characteristics  of 
holistic  education.  The  essence  of  the 
plan  was  a call  to  “servant-leadership” 
— a gospel  call  to  give  of  oneself  to 
serve  the  needs  of  others.  It  stated  that 
the  Waterloo  Catholic  Board  should,  “as 
servant-leaders  in  education,  ensure  that 
each  student  in  a Christ-centred  and  stu- 
dent-driven learning  environment  ... 


develop  skills/capacity/ability  and  the 
desire  to  transform  society.” 

Taking  into  account  the  mandate  of 
the  strategic  plan  and  the  base  of  beliefs 
and  practices  around  holistic  education 
established  in  the  past,  the  Administra- 
tion approached  staff  in  eight  elementary 
schools  who  were  already  moving 
towards  the  goals  of  holism  in  their 
classrooms.  These  teachers  served  as 
members  of  a Core  Planning  Committee. 
In  addition  to  the  eight  teachers,  the  Core 
Committee  consisted  of  two  Formative 
Years  Consultants  and  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Curriculum.  Principals  of  the 
schools,  support  staff,  and  school  super- 
intendents were  also  called  upon  to  work 
with  the  Committee.  The  process,  how- 
ever, was  classroom  based  rather  than 
“top  down.” 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  Committee 
was  to  prepare  a Management  Plan  for 
developing  a framework  for  the  Forma- 
tive Years.  The  objectives  were  to  articu- 
late a definition  of  a holistic  education 
which  clarified  its  spiritual  dimension 
and  to  determine  the  status  of  the 
Board’s  present  approach.  They  also  set 
out  to  define  the  authentic  teacher;  to 
develop  a core  curriculum;  and  to  sug- 
gest strategies  and  resources  appropriate 
to  a holistic  approach. 

The  management  plan  led  to  a series 
of  actions,  many  of  which  occurred 
simultaneously.  These  are  briefly 
described  below: 

Research/Reflection  — The  committee 
read  and  critiqued  both  books  and  arti- 
cles. A reflection  period  was  built  into 
each  meeting  for  this  purpose.  Written 
records  were  kept  so  that  an  evolving 
sense  of  understanding  could  begin  to 
take  hold.  Selected  readings  were  pro- 
vided to  the  school  staff,  and  committee 
members  were  encouraged  to  meet  with 
them  as  opportunity  allowed.  The  princi- 
pals agreed  to  provide  appropriate  time 
at  the  school  and  to  participate  in  the  ses- 
sions as  well. 

Visits  — Committee  members  also  par- 
ticipated in  visits  to  other  school  systems 
and  institutions,  such  as  the  Waldorf 
schools,  to  gain  a first-hand  impression 
of  what  others  were  doing  and  how  they 
were  applying  the  philosophy. 

Staff  Development  — The  process  as  a 
whole  was  viewed  as  a form  of  staff 
development  with  a developmental  and 


on-going  dimension.  This  was  supported 
with  periodic  special  sessions  with  Jack 
Miller  (who  has  served  as  a Mentor  for 
the  Board’s  initiatives  in  holistic  educa- 
tion), attendance  at  relevant  conferences, 
as  well  as  school-level  in-service  on  pro- 
fessional activity  days. 

Classroom  Application  — While 
searching  out  a deeper  understanding  of 
the  theory  of  holism  through  reading  and 
reflection,  teachers  applied  some  of  the 
characteristics  to  strategies  in  the  class- 
room. Those  involved  have  commented 
that  the  process  has  allowed  them  to  sort 
out  their  understanding  of  holistic  educa- 
tion and  often  reassured  them  of  the 
value  of  some  existing  practices  and 
beliefs: 

“The  process  is  helping  me  to  articulate 
what  I believe  and  how  I put  that  into 
practice.  It  gives  me  a framework.” 

“[There  is]  a greater  sense  of  caring,  of 
being  aware  of  the  child’s  needs  and 
feelings  when  interacting  in  the  class- 
room.” 

“I  went  beyond  the  generic  response  of 
‘that’s  good’  to  a more  personal  response 
when  commenting  on  [students’]  work.” 

“There  is  a sense  of  caring  and  joy  in  the 
school.” 

“I  am  developing  a greater  sense  of  the 
relationship  between  content,  skills,  and 
experiences  — how  they  fit  in  the  big 
picture.” 

“There  is  a greater  awareness  of  commu- 
nity — parents,  students,  teachers,  custo- 
dian, secretary,  and  community  at  large 
not  an  isolated  entity  called  a class- 
room.” 

Both  the  call  to  holism  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  spirituality  tell  us  that  we  can 
inspire  our  youth  to  pursue  a sense  of 
what  is  worthwhile  by  seeking  to  trans- 
form society  through  an  understanding  of 
who  we  are  in  relation  to  society  and  to 
God. 
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Waldorf 

Education 

SOME  REFLECTIONS  OF  A PRACTITIONER 


Diana  Hughes 

Waldorf  Teacher,  Education  Program, 
Rudolf  Steiner  Centre,  Toronto 

It  is  "aliveness”  that  must  be  the  guiding 
principle.  Aliveness  in  the  teacher  must 
pass  over  to  aliveness  in  the  children. 

RUDOLF  STEINER 

The  first  Waldorf  school  opened  in 
Stuttgart,  Germany  in  1919.  Envisioning 
“a  new  world  order”  out  of  the  post-war 
social  chaos,  enlightened  industrialist 
Emil  Molt  had  asked  Rudolf  Steiner  to 
found  a new  kind  of  school.  Initially,  this 
first  school  was  for  the  children  in 
Mott’s  Waldorf  Astoria  cigarette  factory 
— hence  the  name  Waldorf.  It  is  ironic 
that  in  the  meantime  (perhaps  because  of 
the  hotels?)  the  name  has  assumed  elitist 
overtones. 

Steiner  later  suggested  the  name  “uni- 
versal schools”  to  stress  that  this  was  an 
education  intended  for  all  children  every- 
where. He  also  insisted  that  education 
per  se  should  live  in  what  he  called  the 
“cultural/spiritual  sphere”  of  life  (as  dis- 
tinct from  the  “rights  sphere”  and  the 
“economic  sphere”)  and  as  such  needs  to 
be  free  of  state  and  bureaucratic 
demands.  Thus  today’s  Waldorf  schools 
embrace  the  term  “independent”;  they 
acknowledge  that  the  term  “private”  is 
technically  correct,  depending  on  fees 
for  their  existence  as  do  most  indepen- 
dent English-speaking  schools;  and  they 
tolerate  the  “alternative”  appellation. 
Acknowledging  their  original  source  of 
inspiration  and  insight,  many  schools 
identify  themselves  as  “Rudolf  Steiner” 
schools,  a name  used  interchangeably 
with  Waldorf. 

The  first  Waldorf  school  on  this  conti- 
nent opened  in  New  York  City  in  1928. 
When  I arrived  in  Toronto  in  the  summer 
of  ‘68,  it  was  to  prepare  for  the  opening 


of  the  first  school  in  Canada  that  fall.  As 
I recall,  we  were  about  the  120th  school 
worldwide.  There  are  now  12  schools  in 
Canada,  about  a 100  in  North  America, 
and  500  schools  spread  over  the  five 
continents.  The  extraordinary  develop- 
ments in  Eastern  Europe  have  included 
the  blossoming  of  Waldorf  initiatives  in 
Moscow,  Prague,  and  Budapest. 

Generally,  there  is  only  a loose  and 
voluntary  association  among  schools. 
They  grow  from  the  “inside  out.”  Wal- 
dorf schools  emerge  and  develop  wher- 
ever a group  of  parents  decides  this  is  the 
education  they  want  for  their  children. 
As  a school  matures,  teachers  assume 
responsibility  for  the  curriculum  but  they 
continue  to  rely  on  parents  to  carry  its 
social,  legal,  and  financial  life. 

One  of  the  assumptions  underlying  a 
Waldorf  education  is  the  polarity  of  the 
principles  of  growth  and  of  conscious- 
ness, or  of  the  contrast  between  the  phys- 
ical process  of  growing  down  and  the 
psychological  process  of  waking  up. 

We  observe  that  a baby’s  head  is 
already  well  formed  at  birth  and  that  by 
age  seven  a child’s  brain  attains  90  per- 
cent of  its  weight.  In  the  first  seven 
years,  the  growth  forces  are  most  active 
in  defining,  or  refining,  the  sense-ner- 
vous system  which  is  centred  in  the 
head.  As  growth  continues,  the  emphasis 
shifts  towards  the  trunk;  changes  include 
the  elongation  of  the  neck  and,  a little 
later,  the  suggestion  of  a waist.  In  a Wal- 
dorf school,  these  are  signposts  on  the 
way  to  Grade  1 readiness.  In  the  early 
years  of  grade  school,  children  begin  to 
develop  a sturdy  chest.  Then,  sometime 
during  the  ninth  year,  the  rhythm  of  four 
heart  beats  to  one  breath  is  securely 
established.  The  relatively  harmonious 
and  healthy  “heart  of  childhood”  years 
(approximately  nine  to  twelve)  precede 
the  surge  into  the  limbs  at  puberty. 


Whereas  the  new-born  seems  all  head, 
the  adolescent  seems  all  limbs. 

What  is  different  here  is  obviously  not 
the  picture  of  physical  maturation  but  the 
understanding  attached  to  it.  The  Wal- 
dorf approach  to  early  childhood  is  char- 
acterized by  great  respect  for  the  growth 
forces,  which  means  allowing  them  to 
unfold  as  naturally  as  possible.  However, 
unlike  Rousseau’s  Emile  or  A.  S.  Neil’s 
Summerhill  School,  a Waldorf  education 
is  not  a matter  of  intervening  as  little  as 
possible  for  as  long  as  possible.  The 
challenge  is  to  work  quite  deliberately 
with  the  “waking  up”  process  of  con- 
sciousness. 

Rudolf  Steiner  was  among  the  first  to 
recognize  that  the  whole  human  body, 
and  not  the  brain  alone,  is  a vehicle  for 
consciousness.  In  a different  context,  he 
warned  against  the  rigidity  of  of  fixed 
definitions  in  conveying  information; 
better  a description  that  may  change  and 
grow  with  refined  understanding.  An  ini- 
tial sketch  of  the  awakening  human  con- 
sciousness, therefore,  might  be  to 
imagine  the  diffuse  generalized  con- 
sciousness of  the  young  child  as  stream- 
ing in  from  the  periphery  and  being 
experienced  most  acutely  through  the 
physical  activity  of  the  limbs;  to  see, 
during  the  grade  school  years,  a gradual- 
ly ascending  consciousness  meeting  the 
descending  growth  forces  in  the  so- 
called  “rhythmic  system”  and  being 
experienced  most  strongly  in  the  inner 
activities  of  feeling  and  imagination; 
finally,  to  recognize  the  focussing  of 
consciousness  in  the  head  as  it  liberates 
the  abilities  for  more  abstract,  intellectu- 
al thought  in  the  high  school  years.  The 
vital  perspective  on  the  polarity  abstract 
between  growth  and  consciousness  is 
summarized  by  A.  C.  Harwood: 

“Too  much  consciousness  stunts  the 
forces  of  growth:  too  much  growth 
dwarfs  the  process  of  consciousness.  The 
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abilities  is  also  an  important  theme.  But 
the  essential  point  here  for  Waldorf  edu- 
cators is  that  children  experience  the  joy 
and  security  of  living  in  a rhythmically 
ordered  world.  There  needs  to  be  within 
each  day  a time  for  play  inside,  a time 
for  play  outside,  a time  for  story,  a time 
for  singing;  within  each  week  a day  for 
baking  and  a day  for  painting;  and  within 
each  season  special  festivals. 

Although  the  principle  of  imitation 
still  plays  on  into  the  primary  school 
years,  it  is  not  long  before  “copy-cat” 
becomes  a taunt.  This  change  typifies  a 
dawning  sense  of  identity.  By  now  it 
comes  as  no  surprise  to  learn  that  the 
Waldorf  vision  of  pedagogical  paradise 
does  not  see  every  grade  school  child 
working  independently  with  impersonal 
resources,  primed  for  “problem  solving” 
and  “decision  making.”  In  fact,  Waldorf 
educators  believe  that  the  expectation  of 
“self-direction”  without  benefit  of  a fully 
present  “self’  to  do  the  “directing”  will 
eventually  take  its  toll  on  the  child. 

A Waldorf  understanding  of  child- 
centred  education  recognizes  that  during 
the  crucial  years,  between  7 and  14,  a 
child  needs  and  expects  authority.  Gen- 
uine authority  is  not  didactic,  autocratic, 
or  even  authoritarian,  but  provides  the 
opportunity  “to  repose  confidence  in  an 
adult  as  a source  of  wisdom  and  guid- 
ance.” Steiner  insisted  that  it  is  not 
knowledge  as  such,  but  how  knowledge 
lives  in  individual  human  beings  that 
children  long  to  experience  at  this  stage. 

This  principle  of  authority  is  embodied 
in  the  “class  teacher”  who  moves  up  the 
school  — ideally  from  Grade  1 to  Grade 
8 — with  her  class.  She  takes  the  “main 
lesson,”  the  first  two  hours  of  the  day, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  core  academic 
curriculum.  Each  class  may  also  have 
four  or  five  different  specialist  teachers  in 
the  course  of  the  day  (from  Grade  1 on 
for  two  foreign  languages,  for  music, 
handwork,  physical  education,  etc.). 

The  adolescent  years  witness  the 
nascent  self  confronting  its  inner  and 
outer  world  ever  more  directly  and 
awakening  to  the  interconnectedness  of 
self  and  other.  This  process  is  heightened 
by  the  student’s  new  capacity  for  what 
Piaget  and  Steiner  described  as  “abstract 
thinking”  and  for  what  Plato  already  ax- 
ognized  as  the  birth  of  “rational  and  criti- 
cal thought.”  High  school  students  want 
their  teachers  to  be  primarily  an  authori- 
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Main  lessons  in  Grade  3 include  Farming  and  Housebuilding. 


to  take  charge  by  the  age  of  21.  This 
conception  challenges  the  premises 
implicit  in  a lot  of  holistic  practice. 

According  to  Steiner,  it  is  the  activity 
of  the  self  or  individuality  “working  in 
us”  and  its  potential  for  “knowing  itself’ 
that  ultimately  distinguishes  the  truly 
human  realm  from  the  animal  kingdom. 
Fortunately  perhaps,  the  mystery  remains 
elusive.  Wonder  for  what  lives  within 
each  child  and  each  human  being  perme- 
ates Waldorf  education.  Yet  a develop- 
mental perspective  does  imply  sequence 
and  timing,  patterns  and  rhythms. 

A Waldorf  kindergarten  assumes  that 
children  are  not  yet  self-conscious  indi- 
viduals, that  they  live  directly  into  their 
immediate  surroundings,  as  described  in 
Walt  Whitman’s  poem; 

“There  was  a child  went  forth  every  day; 
And  the  first  object  he  looked  upon,  that 
object  he  became. 

And  that  object  became  part  of  him  for 
the  day, 

Or  a certain  part  of  the  day,  or  for  many 
years, 

Or  stretching  cycles  of  years. . .” 

This  child-like  capacity  for  the  merging 
of  seeing  and  doing  is  the  basis  for  learn- 
ing at  this  stage,  and  it  is  a rationale  for 
making  the  child’s  environment  worthy 
of  imitation. 

The  idea  that  imaginative  free  play  is 
a foundation  for  the  development  of  later 


The  harmonious  and  healthy  heart  of 
childhood. 

little  tailor  in  the  fairy  tale  is  clever:  the 
giant  is  stupid.  It  is  through  intelligence 
that  David  overcomes  Goliath.” 

In  Waldorf  education,  balance,  as 
well  as  ripeness  “is  all.” 

The  other  dominant  assumption  of  Wal- 
dorf philosophy  is  that  of  the  stages  and 
development  of  individuality,  or  of  self- 
hood. The  notion  of  the  self  explicit  in  a 
Waldorf  worldview  is  that  it  is  present 
only  as  potential  during  infancy,  that  it 
declares  “itself’  gradually  through  child- 
hood, and  that  with  any  luck  has  arrived 
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ty  on  their  subject.  And  they  also  want  to 
be  in  the  presence  of  an  authentic,  secure 
adult  self  obviously  committed  to  adoles- 
cent selves  which  are  profoundly  inse- 
cure. A new  task  for  teachers  is  to 
transform  what  manifests  as  devastating 
criticism  into  “a  zeal  for  the  fine  distinc- 
tions of  knowledge,  and  thus  turn 
destruction  into  creation.” 

Although  the  main  lesson  format  is 
retained,  subject  specialists  are  brought 
in  each  three-  or  four-week  block.  Also, 
two  advisors,  a man  and  a woman, 
accompany  each  grade  from  9 to  12. 
They  meet  and  greet  the  students  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  day  while  car- 
rying the  class,  individually  and  collec- 
tively, as  consciously  as  possible. 

The  high  school  curriculum  in  a Wal- 
dorf school  responds  deliberately  to  the 
deeply  held  “Who  am  I?”  question. 
Grade  12  in  the  Toronto  Waldorf  School, 
for  example,  culminates  with  a main  les- 
son devoted  explicidy  to  The  Self  where 
students  explore  the  nature  of  individual- 
ity through  the  myth  of  Prometheus, 
Emerson’s  essay,  Self-Reliance,  and  psy- 
chology from  Freud  to  Jung  to  Maslow. 

Ernest  Boyer,  President  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  observed  that  “in  linking  their 
curriculum  and  schooling  towards  chil- 
dren’s developmental  stages,  Waldorf 
schools  seem  to  have  a unique  sense  of 
what  children  are  ready  for.”  Everything 
that  is  presented  in  Grade  1,  for  example, 
is  endowed  with  the  mood  and  feeling  of 
the  fairy  tale.  This  is  because  the  world 
of  the  “true”  fairy  tale  and  the  world  of 
the  six-year-old  are  essentially  the  same. 
They  share  an  imaginative,  pictorial  con- 
sciousness in  which  everything  has  life 
and  feeling.  Even  children  who  already 
read  fluently  spend  most  of  first  grade 
happily  absorbed  in  the  process  of  how 
the  otherwise  abstract  shapes  of  letters 
emerge  out  of  fairy  tale  images. 

The  third  grade  curriculum,  as  another 
example,  supports  the  critical  ninth  year 
transition  in  several  important  ways. 
Around  this  age,  children  experience 
themselves  for  the  first  time  as  separate 
from  their  environment,  different  from 
their  parents  and  peers,  and  essentially 
alone.  This  new  sense  of  alienation  man- 
ifests in  the  belief  that  their  parents  are 
not  their  real  ones,  in  sudden  anxiety  and 
insecurity,  and  in  heartless  criticism  of 


the  perceived  weakness  of  others.  This 
sense  of  separateness  parallels  what 
Owen  Barfield  calls  the  historical  shift 
from  “participatory  consciousness”  to 
“onlooker  consciousness,”  a picture  of 
which  is  found  in  the  eviction  of  Adam 
and  Eve  from  paradise.  This  story  along 
with  many  others  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  the  focus  of  the  literature  cur- 
riculum. 

Other  main  lessons  in  Grade  3 include 
Farming  and  Housebuilding.  In  building 
a real  structure,  in  erecting  walls  and 
putting  a roof  put  over  them,  children 
exclude  the  outer  world  and  enhance 
inner  space.  Both  these  main  lessons  pro- 
vide ample  opportunity  for  a detailed 
study  of  weight  and  measurement 

Or  taking  the  example  of  music  cur- 
riculum, in  the  singing  and  recorder 


. . Waldorf  schools 
seem  to  have  a unique 
sense  of  what  children 
are  ready  for.  ” 


playing  of  the  first  two  grades,  the  penta- 
tonic (containing  neither  tonic  nor  half 
notes)  is  the  scale  of  choice.  Now  in 
Grade  3 the  contrasting  outwardness  and 
inwardness  of  major  and  minor  scales 
become  a source  of  deep  satisfaction. 

Grade  5 main  lessons  include  the 
mythologies  of  the  ancient  cultures  of 
India,  Persia,  Babylon,  Egypt  — with 
special  attention  to  Greece  where  the 
transition  is  made  from  myth  to  histori- 
cal fact  By  their  eleventh  year,  children 
develop  a more  adult  like-sense  of  time. 
They  are  inwardly  serene  and  outwardly 
graceful  and  harmonious,  an  embodi- 
ment perhaps  of  the  ideals  of  Greek  cul- 
ture. 

The  sweep  through  history  continues 
with  Rome  into  the  Middle  Ages  in 
Grade  6,  the  ages  of  exploration  and  rev- 
olution in  Grade  7,  and  modem  history 
in  Grade  8 — ideally  finishing  with  that 
morning’s  newspaper!  And  of  course, 
the  literature/history  strand  is  only  one 
among  several;  arithmetic,  geography, 
botany,  zoology,  geology,  and  geography 
each  contribute  to  the  tapestry  of  the 
whole  curriculum. 

In  presenting  these  examples  it  is 
important  to  stress  that  Waldorf  teachers 


do  not  experience  the  curriculum  as  pre- 
scriptive; the  age-appropriate  indications 
are  exactly  that.  Within  a unifying 
framework,  there  is  enormous  freedom 
to  choose  and  create.  Such  a breadth  of 
possibility  is  necessary  if  during  the 
lower  school  years  teachers  are  to  work 
as  “artists,”  to  bring  into  classroom 
activities  all  the  living  imagery,  colour, 
poetry  and  magic  of  which  they  are  capa- 
ble.” 

An  easy  answer  to  the  inevitable  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  Waldorf  schools  are 
religious  is  no.  They  are  clearly  non-sec- 
tarian and  while  they  attract  families 
from  the  liberal  stream  of  all  the  major 
religions,  a majority  of  parents  claim  no 
religious  affiliation.  If,  however,  by  the 
word  religion  ( re-ligare ),  we  understand 
a striving  to  link  parts  of  a whole  that  are 
otherwise  separate,  then  Waldorf  educa- 
tion is  religious.  In  fact,  it  even  holds 
that  all  young  children  are  naturally  reli- 
gious, and  that  if  this  quality  “is  not  dis- 
torted by  dogmatism,  nor  atrophied  by 
neglect,”  it  can  become  a firm  basis  for 
later  confidence  in  life. 

For  me,  Waldorf  represents  an  anti- 
dote to  the  rhetoric  of  education.  It  has 
philosophical  coherence  as  well  as  artis- 
tic and  moral  integrity.  It  acts  on  the 
implications  of  its  knowledge.  It  recog- 
nizes that  “dying  of  boredom”  and 
“warming  to  one’s  subject”  are  more 
than  metaphors.  It  has  helped  me  to 
understand  that  “aliveness”  is  the  indi- 
vidual human  spirit  actively  engaged  in 
the  present  moment. 
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Deux  nouveaux 
projets  au  CREFO 

Lise  Gauthier 

Adjointe  de  recherche  principale 
et  agente  d’  information  au  Centre 
de  recherches  en  education 
franco-ontarienne  (CREFO) 

Grace  & l’appui  financier  du  Conseil  de 
recherches  en  sciences  humaines  du 
Canada  (CRSHC),  le  Centre  de  recherch- 
es en  Education  franco-ontarienne 
(CREFO)  sera  en  mesure  de  mener  deux 
nouveaux  projets  de  recherche  com- 
men5ant  en  1992. 

Le  premier  projet  est  intitule  «L’article 
23  de  la  Charte  canadienne  des  droits 
et  libertds  entre  1982  et  1992  : dix 
anndes  devolutions  En  1992,  l’article 
23  de  la  Charte  canadienne  des  droits  et 
libertds  aura  dix  ans.  Cet  article  a inspird, 
entre  1982  et  1992,  des  changements 
importants  en  ce  qui  conceme  son  objet : 
1’  instruction  dans  la  langue  des  minoritds 
de  langue  officielle  du  Canada  et  la  ges- 
tion  de  cette  instruction.  II  a aussi  suscitd 
de  vifs  ddbats  dans  les  ardnes  politiques 
et  administratives  du  pays,  k l’occasion 
notamment  des  nombreuses  contestations 
judiciaires  consdcutives  k sa  promulga- 
tion. 

L’dquipe  de  recherche,  composde 
d’Angdline  Martel  (chercheure  princi- 
pale) de  Tdld-Universitd  k Montreal,  de 
Pierre  Foucher  de  l’Universitd  de  Monc- 
ton et  de  Normand  Labrie,  professeur 
adjoint  au  CREFO,  souhaite  documentor 
et  analyser  les  dvdnements  juridiques, 
sociaux  et  politiques  entourant  1’ article 
23.  Voici  quelques  questions  auxquelles 
1’dquipe  de  recherche  compte  rdpondre  : 
Quels  changements  administratifs,  soci- 
aux et  juridiques  ont  dtd  occasionnds,  en 
dix  ans,  par  cette  nouvelle  disposition 
constitutionnelle?  Quel  role  joue  cette 
disposition  dans  Involution  de  l’dduca- 
tion  des  minoritds  de  langue  officielle  au 
Canada  et  consdquemment  dans  leur 
dpanouissement?  Dans  quelle  mesure  le 
contexte  d’origine  de  1 ’article  23  (de 
1960  k 1982)  pcut-il  expliquer  les  dvdne- 
ments  subsdquents?  Comment  interpreter 
k cet  dgard  les  positions  des  diverses  par- 
ties: les  gouvernemcnts  provinciaux  et 


territoriaux,  le  gouvemement  fdddral  et 
les  minoritds  francophones  et  anglo- 
phone du  Canada?  L’ experience  canadi- 
enne en  matidre  d’dducation  des 
minorit6s  de  langue  officielle  peut-elle 
apporter  une  meilleure  comprehension 
des  facteurs  qui  influent  sur  la  survie  et 
repanouissemenet  des  minorites? 

Les  objectifs  gdndraux  de  ce  projet  sont 
de  foumir  une  analyse  interdisciplinaire 
(droit,  sociolinguistique  et  education)  des 
principaux  enjeux  entourant  l’article  23 
de  la  Charte  et  de  documenter  les 
changements  intervenus  entre  1982  et 
1992  eu  6gard  k l’education  des  minor- 
ity de  langue  officielle. 

Entre  avril  1992  et  mars  1995,  l’dquipe 
de  recherche  prdvoit  regrouper  et  anal- 
yser les  divers  textes  portant  sur  l’article 
23,  notamment  dtudes  et  rapports 
ponctuels,  textes  de  lois  (nationales  et 
provinciales),  memories  ddposds  devant 
les  tribunaux,  procds-verbaux,  rapports 
annuels,  dossiers  de  presse.  La  pdriode 
1982  - 1992  fera  l’objet  de  la  recherche; 
cependant,  la  pdriode  prdconstitution- 
nelle  (1960  - 1982)  sera  dtudide  afin  de 
mieux  cemer  la  gestation  de  l’article  23. 

Le  second  projet  nouvellement  subven- 
tionnd  par  le  CRSHC  s’ intitule  Educa- 
tion, langue  et  differences  sociales  : 
une  etude  de  cas  franco-ontarienne». 
Ce  programme  de  recherche  pose  la 
question  g6n6rale  suivante  : Comment 
les  pratiques  linguistiques  de  1’ interac- 
tion sociale  en  milieu  scolaire  con- 
tribuent-elles  au  maintien  ou  i)  la 
redefinition  des  differences  sociales? 
Cinq  sous-questions  seront  examinees 
plus  en  detail  dans  le  domaine  de  1’ edu- 
cation franco-ontarienne  : 1)  Comment 
les  differentes  formes  de  savoir  sont- 
elles  valorisees  dans  le  contexte  scolaire 
par  le  biais  des  pratiques  linguistiques 
dans  l’interaction  sociale?;  2)  Comment 
les  eieves  obtiennent-ils  accds  k ce  savoir 
et  comment  font-ils  la  preuve  de  1’avoir 
acquis?;  3)  Queries  sont  les  con- 
sequences de  ces  processus  pour  la  par- 
ticipation des  eiSves  k la  vie  sociale 
(activites,  reseaux,  institutions)?;  4)  Que 
pouvons-nous  retenir  de  1’ etude  de  ces 
processus  sur  le  role  de  l’ecole  dans 
revolution  des  differences  sociales?;  et 
5)  Que  pouvons-nous  retenir  de  l’etude 
de  ces  processus  sur  revolution  des  fron- 


tieres  ethnolinguistiques  et  de  l’identite 
francophones  ainsi  que  sur  la  nature  des 
ressources  produites  et  distribuees  par 
l’entremise  de  l’emploi  de  la  langue 
ffan^aise  dans  les  conditions  actuelles  de 
changements  sociaux  et  politiques? 

La  recherche  ethnographique  proposee 
par  Monica  Heller,  chercheure  princi- 
pale, professeure  agregee  et  directrice  du 
CREFO,  sera  effectude  dans  des  dcoles 
de  langue  ffan^aise  de  la  rdgion  toron- 
toise.  En  Ontario,  l’dducation  en  fran^ais 
est  rdvdlatrice  k cause  de  son  importance 
pour  la  mobilisation  politique  des  Fran- 
co-Ontarien-ne-s  et  aussi  parce  que  e’est 
Id  un  endroit  cld  ou  les  francophones  se 
voient  dominants  aussi  bien  que  dom- 
inds. 

La  recherche  prendra  comme  point  de 
ddpart  des  situations  cld,  e’est-d-dire  des 
situations  ayant  des  consdquences  impor- 
tantes  pour  les  participant-e-s.  Erie 
portera  plus  particulidrement  sur  : 1)  les 
dynamiques  ^’interactions  spdcifiques;  et 
2)  leur  interrelation,  avec  un  accent  sur 
les  consdquences  voulues  ou  non  voulues 
en  termes  de  l’accds  des  dldves  k des  sit- 
uations, k des  ressources  ou  k des  rap- 
ports sociaux  k l’intdrieur  et  k l’extdrieur 
de  l’dcole.  II  y aura  trois  formes  d’anal- 
yse  comparative.  Premierement,  l’dquipe 
de  recherche  suivra  un  groupe  d’ dldves 
sur  une  pdriode  de  deux  ans,  afin 
d’examiner  leurs  interactions  dans  le 
temps,  et  pour  ddcouvrir  les  con- 
sdquences rdelles  de  celles-ci  dans  leur 
vie.  Deuxidmement,  l’dquipe  de 
recherche  comparera  des  interactions 
dans  diffdrentes  dcoles  de  langue 
fran?aise  de  Toronto  afin  de  savoir  s’il 
existe  des  liens  entre  les  institutions  sco- 
laires  francophones  et  la  communautd. 
Enfin,  l’dquipe  dtablira  dgalement  des 
liens  entre  les  dcoles  et  d’autres  institu- 
tions et  rdseaux  de  la  population  franco- 
torontoise. 

Pour  plus  de  renseignements  : 

Lise  Gauthier,  agente  d’information 
Centre  de  recherches  en  dducation 
franco-ontarienne  (CREFO) 
Institut  d’dtudes  pddagogiques 
de  TOntario  (IEPO) 

252,  rue  Bloor  Ouest.  Bureau  6-210 
Toronto  (Ontario)  M5S  1V6 
Tdldphone  (416)  923-6641.  postc  2855; 
Tdldcopicur  (416)  926-4725. 
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Resource  Review 


There  are  many  resources  available  today  for  students  who  want  to  learn  more  about 
the  environment  and  how  they  can  contribute  to  the  future  of  our  planet.  The  following 
reviews  highlight  several  books  that  may  be  of  particular  interest  to  you  and  that  you 
may  not  have  encountered  elsewhere. 

Using  a cartographical  approach  to  the  study  of  the 
environment,  this  atlas  encourages  students  in  Grade 
Six  to  T en  to  develop  a deeper  understanding  of  the 
environment.  Precise,  expert  explanations  of 
environmental  topics  such  as  rainforest  depletion  and 
the  pollution  of  the  oceans  are  accompanied  by  a 
comprehensive  series  of  maps  detailing  the  areas 
affected.  The  ten  sections:  The  Natural  World,  The 
Human  World,  Falling  Forests,  Food  and  Farming, 
Desertification,  Energy  Crisis,  Air  Pollution,  Polluted 
Waters,  Climate  Under  Threat,  and  Conserving  Our 
World  have  been  written  by  global  environmentalists 
and  allow  students  to  place  local  environmental  issues  within  a global  context. 
The  four-colour  maps,  photographs,  and  charts  accent  the  text  and  support 
students’  understanding  of  important  environmental  issues. 

T eachers  in  sear  ch  of  accessible  reference  material  would  do  well  to 
examine  this  atlas. 


ATLAS  OF  THE 
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Distributed 
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■ These  short  anthologies 

contain  fiction  and  non-fiction 
selections  which  allow 
students  in  Grades  Four  to 
Six  to  explore  thematic 
topics  relating  to 
environmental  issues  in  the 
Natural  World,  in  the  Oceans,  and  in  the  Atmosphere.  These  books  explore  the 
strong  feelings  people  have  for  the  environment  and  how  the  environment 
impacts  on  their  day-to-day  existence.  The  accompanying  T eachers’  Notes 
suggest  that  students  respond  to  the  selection  through  reading  widely, 
discussing  ideas,  sharing,  and  shaping  their  opinions,  and  expressing  their  views 
using  a wide  range  of  media. 

These  four-colour  anthologies  feature  the  work  of  well-known  authors  and 
include  a focus  on  professional  environmentalists  such  as:  Naturalist 
photographer  — Bill  Ivy;  Ecologists  — David  Suzuki  and  Melanie  Watts;  and 
Biologist  — Adrian  Forsyth. 

These  anthologies  would  make  an  excellent  addition  to  the  classroom 
reading  centre,  and  when  used  for  groups  of  students  form  the  core  of  a theme  on 
environmental  issues. 
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